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reviving  the  senseless  girl*  while  Old  King  Brady  laid  a  detaining 
escort.  “You  must  explain  this  mystery, "  said  Old  King  Brady. 
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WORKING  FOR  LOVE  AND  GLORY. 


BY  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 

«*  I 

One  pleasant  afternoon  late  in  the  fall,  two  men  sat  in  a 
small  room  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  not  far  from 
the  Post  Office. 

The  one,  an  elderly  man  wearing  a  long  bine  coat  of  pe¬ 
culiar  cut,  was  busily  writing  in  a  big  book ;  the  other,  who 
was  much  younger,  but  in  dress  and  appearance  still  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  his  companion,  was  trying  to  read 
the  paper,  at  the  same  time  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
smoke  a  cigar  which  positively  would  not  burn. 

There  was  something  striking  in  the  appearance  of  both 
these  men,  and,  before  going  any  further,  we  may  as  well 
mention  right  here  that  they  were  both  in  their  way  celebrat¬ 
ed  characters,  being  none  other  than  America’s  most  famous 
detectives,  Old  and  Yroung  King  Brady,  whose  fame  has 
been  spread  all  over  the  United  States.  •  \ 

Business  had  been  decidedly  dull  for  several  weeks  with 
the  Bradys. 

The  elder  detective  had  finished  up  a  celebrated  case  in 
Chicago,  and,  what  was  unusual  with  him,  had,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  found  nothing  upon  his  order  book  to  take  its  place. 

As  for  Young  King  Brady,  or  Harry,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  he  had  recently  returned  from  a  run  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  from  ^hich  place  he  had  brought  back  with  him  a 
noted  bank  defaulter. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Harry,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  no  relation  of  Old  King  Brady,  although  a  pupil  and 
bearing  the  same  name,  had  found  his  principal  absent  in 
the  West,  and  now  that  they  were  together  again,  both  found 
them- elver-  in  the  unusual  situation  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

Old  King  Brady,  having  completed  the  entry  which  he 
wan  making  in  the  big  book,  blotted  the  page,  closed  the 


-  • 

booR  returned  it  to  its  place  in  the  safe,  and  then  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

“IPs  no  use  talking,  Harry/’  he  remarked,  “things  are 
mighty  quiet.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I’ll  t^ake  a  run  into  the 
country  for  a  week  or  so.” 

“It  might  do  you  good,  governor,”  replied  Harry,  turning 
over  the  paper. 

“I  need  a  rest.” 

“You  are  getting  it  as  it  is.” 

“No,  Harry,  you  are  mistaken  there.  I  am  not  getting 
it.” 

“Well,  I  am,  then.” 

“It  may  be  rest  to  you,  my  boy,  to  do  nothing,  but  it  is  not 

* 

to  me.  If  I  could  get  away  from  the  office  and  put  business 
out  of  my  mind  altogether  I  might  rest,  but,  as  it  is  is — 
what’s  the  matter  now?” 

Harry  had  suddenly  thrown  his  cigar  into  the  cuspidor 
with  great  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  given  the  paper  a 
toss  over  on  the  table. 

“I’m  mad  !”  he  exclaimed,  springing  up  and  beginning  to 
pace  the  floor. 

“Upon  my  word,  you  act  as  though  you  had  taken  leave  of 
your  senses.  Such  violence  doesn’t  belong  to  our  business, 
my  boy.” 

“Well,  do  you  suppose  I’d  show  it  anywhere  but  here,  gov¬ 
ernor  ?” 

“I  hope  not.  What  are  you  mad  about,  using  the  word  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  intended  ?” 

“With  that  infernal  cigar.  It  is  the  worst  I  ever  under¬ 
took  to  smoke.” 

“That’s  not  all,  Harry.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  I’ve  been  reading  up  the  Akerman  case.” 

“Ah  !  I  thought  as  much.” 

“I’m  mad  at  the  stupidity  displayed  by  those  detectives. 
They  act  like  asses,  not  to  say  idiots.” 


o 
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THE  BRADYS’  STAR  CASE. 


‘‘Just  so,”  replied  Old  King  Brady  dryly.  “If  we  had  the 


“May  I  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way,  sir?”  asked  the  girl, 


ease  in  hand  we  would - ” 

“Make  something  out  of  it,  you  het !” 

“Well,  we’d  try,  Harry.  They  have  been  three  days  at  it 
now,  and  have  made  no  headway  at  all.” 

“That’s  what  vexes  me,  governor.  Why  didn’t  we  get  that 
ease  i* 

“New  inspector  up  at  headquarters.” 

“I  suppose  so.  You  don’t  know  him  at  all,  I  believe  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  I  failed  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  when  he 
went  into  office,  and  this  is  the  result.” 

“I’ve  a  good  mind  to  go  to  work  on  the  case  anyhow,  on 
my  own  account.” 

“No,”  said  Old  King  Brady  emphatically.  “We  take  no 
police  case  uninvited.” 

“I’d  do  it  for  glory.” 

“Don’t  pay.” 

“That’s  all  very  well  for  you,  governor,  but  it’s  different 
with  me.  I  must  be  doing  something.” 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  a  job,”  laughed  Old  King  Brady. 
“Stay  here  and  mind  the  office  till  I  come  back.” 

This,  naturally,  did  not  please  Young  King  Brady  very 
much.  He  fidgeted  about  the  office  for  a  few  moments  after 
the  elder  man  had  left  and  then  sat  down  to  write  a  letter. 

He  had  about  half  finished  when  a  timid  knock  was  heard 
on  the  door.  \ 

“Come  in !”  shouted  Young  King  Brady  with  a  muttered 
exclamation  against  fools  who  knock  at  office  doors. 

But  his  whole  manner  changed  when  the  door  opened. 

A  young  woman  dressed  in  the  cheap  garments  of  a  work¬ 
ing  girl  stood  at  the  door. 

She  seemed  confused  and  did  not  immediately  obey  Har¬ 
ry’s  request  to  “walk  in.” 

“I  thought — I  wanted  to  see  Old  King  Brady,”  she  said 
in  a  hesitating  way. 

“Mr.  Brady  has  just  stepped  out,”  replied  Harry,  coming 
forward.  “Won’t  you  be  seated  ?  He  will  be  back  presently. 
Meantime,  I’m  his  partner,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do - ” 

Young  King  Brady  paused,  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

There  was  something  about  the  girl  which  awakened  feel¬ 
ings  entirely  unusual  in  this  young  man. 

Harry  had  never  bocn  in  love,  or  he  might  have  known 
better  what  they  meant. 

All  he  did  know  then  was  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  girl  in  all  his  life,  and  he  felt  that  there  could  be 
no  request  she  might  make  of  him  that  he  would  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  grant. 

“I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  you  can  do  anything  for  me,” 
she  said  slowly.  “I — er — that  is,  I  am  presuming  a  great 
deal  to  come  here,  for  I  am  only  a  poor  working  girl,  and 
have  no  money  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  detective  whose 
time  must  be  as  valuable  as  yours  and — and  Old  King 
Brady’s,  but - ” 

“Proceed,  I  beg  of  you,  Miss,”  said  Harry  when  she 
paused.  “We  are  not  at  all  busy  at  present.  1  £  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  for  you - ” 

“There  is,  hut  T  cannot  afford  to  pay.” 

“We’ll  waive  that.  State  your  case.” 
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hesitatingly. 

“I  wish  you  would.” 

“But  I  say  again - ” 

“If  you  are  going  to  say  again  that  you  have  no  money, 
please  don’t.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  sir.  I’m  sure  I  need  a  friend,  if  ever 
anyone  did.  I - ” 

Here  the^ears  w’hich  she  had  been  trying  to  hold  back 
came  with  a  rush. 

“Don’t  cry,”  said  Harry  earnestly.  “Don’t  cry.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  we  can  do  for  you,  consider  it  done. 
Never  mind  about  the  pay.  You  can  pay  when  you  get  the 
money  or — or  not  at  all.” 

The  girl  thanked  him  in  broken  accents. 

In  a  moment  after  she  had  regained  calmness  and  began 
as  follows : 

“My  name  is  Dora  Akerman,  sir.  I  am  the  niece  of  Peter 
Akerman,  the  millionaire  who  was  fouild  murdered  in  his 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue  a  few  days  ago.” 

Young  King  Brady  listened  in  amazement.  Every  in¬ 
stinct  in  his  nature  was  aroused  now. 

So  then  the  great  Akerman  murder  case  was  coming  his 
way  after  all,  but  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  Harrv  would 
have  listened  just  as  earnestly. 

Not  only  were  his  sympathies  fully  aroused,  but  we  may 
as  well  admit  it  right  here,  AYung  King  Brady  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  was  smitten  by  a  woman’s  charms.  ^ 

Perhaps  we  had  better  call  it  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
and  have  done  with  it.  Certainly  it  looked  very  much  that 
wav. 

But  to  resume. 

“I  see  you  look  surprised,”  said  Miss  Akerman,  “but  what 
I  tell  you  is  true.  Myself  and  my  sister  Therese  are  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Akerman’s  brother,  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  do  for  many  years.  We  were  born  and  brought 
up  in  a  small  town  in  this  State.  Our  lathed  died  when  we 
were  little  children,  and  our  mother  dying  also  about  a  year 
ago  we  came  to  New  York  to  try  and  support  ourselves.  I 
found  work  in  a  photograph  gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
Therese  entered  the  employ  of  one  of  the  large  department 
stores.  We  roomed  together  in  a  house  in  Bank  Street,  and 
although  our  means  were  small  we  lived  there  verv  com¬ 
fortably,  Mr.  Brady,  until  Sunday  last,  when  my  sister 
mysteriously  disappeared.”  t 

There  was  going  to  be  more  crying  then,  but  AYung  King 
Brady  warded  it  off  by  beginning  to  question  the  girl,  feeling 
that  he  could  easier  arrive  at  the  gist  of  her  storv  that  way. 

Sunday  last !  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  day  of  the 
Akerman  murder,  miss.” 

A  es,  sir.  On  that  afternoon  my  sister  received  a  letter 
brought  by  a  district  messenger  bov.  It  threw  us  into  a 
great  state  of  excitement.  Here  it  is.  You  can  under¬ 
stand  the  case  better  after  you  have  read  it.” 

The  letter  which  Dora  Akerman  held  out  to  Harrv  read 
as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Niece:— You  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
receive  this  from  me.  Nor  can  T  expect  it  to  be  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  always  ignored  vour  presence  and  that 
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01  your  sister  in  New  York,  although  1  have  been  aware  of 

for  some  time. 

T  am  growing  old  and  may  not  live  long.  I  desire, 
therefore,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  nieces,  who  are 
v  y  only  surviving  relatives.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  call 
mi  me  this  evening.  I  will  send  a  carriage.  I  am  some- 
what  of  an  invalid,  and  cannot  bear  much  excitement,  for 
which  reason  I  must  request  you  to  come  alone.  Your 
sister  I  will. send  for  at  some  other  time,  say  next  Sunday; 
it  is  because  I  am  informed  that  you  are  both  actively  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  week  that  I  choose  that  day.  The  car¬ 
riage  will  call  at  six  o'clock,  and  will  be  at  your  disposal 
when  you  desire  to  return.  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
pay  your  old  uncle  a  visit.  It  can  do  you  no  harm,  and  it 
may  be  the  means  of  benefiting  you  some  of  these  days. 

“Affectionately  yours, 

“Peter  Akerman.” 

“Well,  did  she  go  ?”  asked  Harry,  handing  the  letter  back. 

“Yes,  and  never  returned,”  replied  the  girl  tearfully. 
“Next  morning  came  the  report  of  the  murder.  Oh,  Mr. 
Brady,  pity  me !  I  have  been  like  a  crazy  woman  ever 
since.” 

“And  no  wonder,”  replied  Harry.  “This  is  very  strange. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  sister  went  away  from 
your  home  in  Mr.  Akerman’s  private  carriage  and  has  not 
been  seen  since?” 

“That  is  exactly'the  case,  all  except  one  thing.” 

“Which  is  ?” 

“/The  carriage  was  not  my  uncle’s.  I  have  learned  since 
that  he  never  kept  one.” 

“Ah !  Do  you  know  certainly  that  your  sister  ever 
reached  Mr.  Akerman’s  house  at  all  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

'“This  is  important.  Have  you  informed  the  police?” 

“Well,  I  tried  .to,  sir,  but — but  I  was  insulted  at  the 
station.  They  would  not  listen  to  me,  and — and — well,  I 
did  not  go  again.” 

“Fools !”  muttered  Young  King  Brady.  Then  aloud  he 
added : 

“I  don’t  blame  you,  but  go  on  with  your  story.  Tell  me 
what  you  did  that  -night.” 

“Why,  I  waited  up  till  almost  midnight,  sir,  and  then  I 
started  out  to  look  for  my  sister.” 

“Did  ygu  go  to  Mr.  Akerman’s  house?” 

“'Yes;  and  rang  the  bell  again  and  again,  and  yet  no 
answer.” 

“And  then?” 

“Then  I  saw  a  policeman  coming  along  the  block.  I  was 
frightened  and  I  ran  away.” 

“What  did  you  do  then?” 

“I  hardly  know.  I  was  so  excited  that  I  seemed  to  have 
7,-t  all  control  of  my  thoughts.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
toward  morning  I  found  myself  back  at  our  room  in  Bank 
Street.  I  have  been  very  ill  since  then,  Mr.  Brady,  but  I 
able  to  get  up  to  Fifth  Avenue  again.” 

“And  the  house  was  in  tljie  hands  of  the  police?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of  course  you  had  heard  of  the  murder  of  your  uncle 
v/bcn  you  went  there  the  second  time?” 


“Certainly.  I  read  the  account  in  the  paper  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  drove  me  almost  crazy.” 

“That  was  the  day  you  went  to  Mr.  Akerman’s  house?” 

“I  went  at  once.” 

“Well,  and  what  did  you  learn?” 

“Nothing — nothing  at  all.” 

“Whom  did  you  see?” 

“The  policeman  at  the  door.” 

“Did  you  state  your  business  ?” 

“As  well  as  I  could.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?” 

“He  seemed  to  think  me  a  mere  curiosity  seeker  at  first. 
He  told  me  I  couldn’t  come  in.” 

“Exactly !  And  after  you  told  your  story  he  insulted 
you  ?” 

“He  ordered  me  off;  told  me  I  must  be  crazy;  that  Mr. 
Akerman  kept  no  carriage.  He  said  that  if  I  came  bother¬ 
ing  around  there  he  would  have  me  arrested.  I  was  glad 
to  get  away.” 

“A  bright  bird  that,”  murmured  Young  Eng  Brady. 
“Well  ?”  9 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  more  to  tell 
you,”  sighed  the  girl.  “I  have  been  sick  ever  since.  I  am 
poor  and  friendless,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do.  This 
morning  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  a  good  detective 
might  be  able  to  help  me.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  Old 
King  Brady  that  I  thought  I  would  come  and  tell  him  the 
whole  story.  I  had  been  told  that  he  was  a  most  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  I  felt  that  even  if  he  could  not  spend  his 
time  looking  for  my  sister  he  might  at  least  advise  me  what 
to  do.” 

“And  you  made  no  mistake,  miss,”  replied  Harry  earnest¬ 
ly.  “I  can  answer  for  my  partner  as  well  as  for  myself.” 

“And  you  will  advise  me,  sir  I - ” 

“I  will  do  more  than  that,  miss.  I  will  find  your  sister 
if  I  can.”  ' 

“How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  sir  ?” 

“Do  not  try.  Put  your  case  in  my  hands,  and  if  your 
sister  is  still  on  earth  she  shall  be  found.” 

There  was  some  further  talk  between  them. 

Every  time  Harry  looked  into  those  great  melting  black 
eyes  he  was  more  deeply  smitten. 

Ten  minutes  later  Old  King  Brady  returned  and  found 
Harry  “making  up”  before  the  glass  as  an  old  man. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?”  he  asked. 

“Going  to  work,”  replied  Harry  quietly. 

“Humph  !  I  should  say  so.  What  are  you  going  to  work 
for  in  that  rig  ?” 

“For  love,”  replied  Young  King  Brady  with  a  short 
laugh. 

“Unprofitable  business,  my  boy.” 

“That  depends,  governor.” 

“But  I  was  about  to  add  that  I  am  pretty  near  as  bad.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I’m  going  to  work,  too,  for  something  equally  un 
profitable.” 

“Hello !  are  you  in — I  mean  are  you  going  to  work  for 
love  too  ?” 

Old  King  Brady  shot  a  quick  glance  at  his  pupil. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I’m  not  weak  enough  to  indulge  in  any 
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such  nonsense.  I’m  going  to  work  for  glory,  seeing  that  I 
can't  get  a  chance  to  work  for  cash.” 

“And  the  case?”  »  ' 

“You’ll  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you.” 

“Same  here.” 

“What’s  your  case,  Harry?” 

“I  asked  first.” 

“Mine  is  that  unsolved  mystery,  the  Akerman  murder.” 

“So  is  mine.” 

“You  don't  mean  it?” 

“I  do.” 

“But  what  started  you  on  that  tack?” 

“No  matter.  I’ll  tell  you  later.  Meanwhile  let’s  each  go 
our  own  way  and  try  to  make  this  our  star  case.  We’ll  take 
this  A'kerman  mystery  in  hand  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody  and  work  for  love  and  glory.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

% 

A  CLEW  m  A  BOX. 

Old  Peter  Akerman  was  one  of  those  queer  geniuses  who 
are  often  met  with  in  large  citi.es. 

He  was  reputed  to  be  worth  several  millions,  made  no¬ 
body  knew  how  or  where. 

This  in  itself  was  or  should  have  been  an  excuse  for  any 
eccentricity,  but  in  Peter  Akerman’s  case  it  was  not. 

The  reasons  are  simple. 

Mr.  Akerman  was  a  bachelor,  and  instead  of  living  as  a 
wealthy  bachelor  should  he  built  himself  a  great  mansion  on 
the  upper  part  of  Fifth  Avenue  opposite  the  Park,  furnished 
it  in  the  most  luxurious  fashion,  and  then  shut  himself  up  in 
the  house  to  live  a  hermit’s  life,  which  he  continued  for 
many  years. 

Surrounded  by  every  luxury  which  wealth  could  provide 
this  strange  man  lived  in  his  library  and  cooked  his  own 
meals. 

Originally  he  kept  a  man  of  all  work,  but  no  woman  was 
ever  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 

About  four  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story  the  man 
left  him  abruptly  and  Mr.  Akerman  had  never  made  any 
effort  to  fill  his  place,  but  had  remained  in  the  great  house 
entirely  alone,  sometimes  not  crossing  the  threshold  for 
days  together. 

Such  was  the  man ;  now  for  the  murder. 

»  " 

At  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  a  young 
man  who  happened  to  be  passing  the  house  was  alarmed 
by  hearing  the  cry  of  murder  proceeding  from  Mr.  Aker¬ 
man’s  residence. 

He  stopped  to  listen  and  saw  a  light  suddenly  flash  be¬ 
hind  the  drawn  shades  and  then  the  cry  was  repeated, 
whereupon  the  young  man.  being  a  brave,  common-sense 
fellow,  ran  up  the  steps  and  tried  to  force  an  entrance  to 
the  house. 

This,  however,  proved  to  be  impossible.  He  knocked  and 
riing  and  shouted,  but  all  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  the  light  had  disappeared  from  the  window 
and  all  was  still  inside  the  big  house. 
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Failing  in  his  efforts  to  effect  an  entrance  the  young  man 
did  the  next  best  thing,  ran  for  a  policeman  and  assi-ted 

him  in  breaking  in.  # 

They  found  Mr.  Akerman  stretched  upon  the  floor  of 
his  library  dead,  his  brains  beaten  out  with  some>blunt  in¬ 
strument. 

The  most  persistent  search  of  the  premises  revealed  no¬ 
body,  nor  any  trail  of  the  murderer. 

Moreover,  every  window  and  door  was  found  locked  and 
the  mystery  was  deepened  by  this  circumstance. 

It  seemed  quite  impossible  to  explain  how  the  murderer 
had  managed  to.  leave  the  house. 

Such  was  the  crime. 

The  days  which  had  followed  shed  no  light  upon  the 
mystery. 

The  police  had  taken  it  in  hand  and  several  detectives 
were  put  on  the  case,  but  their  work  had  gone  for  nothing. 

Meanwhile  another  mystery  had  developed. 

Who  was  Mr.  Akerman  ?  Of  what  did  his  property  con¬ 
sist  ?  Who  was  his  attorney,  if  he  had  one,  and  who  were 
his  heirs? 

These  were  the  natural  questions  which  Old  King  Brady 
put  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct  when  he  met  him  by  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  that  afternoon. 

“Of  course  I  knew  you’d  ask  these  things,  Mr.  Brady,” 
replied  the  captain,  “but  I  can’t  answer  any  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  but  one.  We’ve  all  be  asking  each  other  the  same 
questions  for  a  week,  but  the  answers  don’t  come.” 

The  scene  of  this  conversation  was  also  the  scene,  of  the 
murder,  the  library  of  the  great  house.  • 

Eycept  for  the  policeman  who  guarded  the  door  the  cap¬ 
tain*  and  the  great  detective  found  themselves  alone. 

The  body  of  the  murdered,  man  lay  in  a  private  under¬ 
taking  establishment  where  Old  King  Brady  had  viewed  it 
before  making  any  other  move. 

“Answer  the  one  you  can,  captain/’  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.” 

“It  is  the  question  of  least  importance,”  replied  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “We  have  found  out  by  the  records  in  the  tax*office 
that  Mr.  Akerman’s  property  consists  largely  of  real  estate.”* 

“That’s  something.  Where  is  this  real  estate  located?” 

“Well,  there  is  this  house  for  one  thing.” 

“Mortgaged  ?” 

“No.  Free  and  clear.” 

“Well  ?” 

“Then  there  is  a  row  of  ten  dwellings  on  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street.” 

“Yes.”  :m 

And  a  dozen  or  more  tenement  houses  in  Elizabeth 
Street.” 

“Not  all  ?”  *  m 

Ao.  There  are  two  or  three  factories  in  Brooklyn  and 
some  more  tenement  property  over  there.  There  isn’t  i 
dollar  owing  on  any  of  it.  All  is  free  and  clear.” 

“And  the  bank  account?” 

e  can’t  find  that  there  is  any.”  S 

“Stocks  and  bonds?” 

“We  know  of  none.” 

“Money  in  the  house?” 
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"None  was  found.  The  deceased  had  forty-three  dollars 
or.  as  person,  but  that  is  all.” 

"What  about  the  heirs?" 

‘'There  you  go.  1  can  tell  you  nothing.  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  Would  hear  of  the  murder  and  come  forward, 
but  we  have  heard  from  no  one  as  vet." 

"W  here  did  the  man  come  from  ?  What’s  his  record  ?” 

"That  we  can't  answer.  lie  has  lived  here  alone  for 
many  years.  We  do  not  even  know  how  or  where  he  made 
his  money.  It's  all  a  mystery  from  beginning  to  end,  but 
the  detectives  are  hard,  at  work." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Now,  captain, 
the  inspector  has  given  you  permission  to  leave  this  case  in 
my  hands  for  forty-eight  hours.  If  I  don't  succeed  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  clew  in  that  time  I  am  to  withdraw." 

"That's  the  size  of  it,  Brady.  I  hope - " 

“That  I  shall  succeed.  So  do  I;  still  I  may  not.  I  am 
going  right  to  work  now,  though,  and  I  want  to  be  alone." 

“Thai's  right.  I  will  leave  you,  but — 7 — " 

“What  ?" 

“I  was  just  going  to  say  that  you  needn’t  go  hungry  here. 
We  need  some  one  to  look  after  the  premises,  and  I  have 
sent  for  a  man  who  can  cook.  I’m  expecting  him  every 
minute.  You  see  I  want  to  keep  at  least  one  officer  there  all 
the  time,  and  up  here  on  the  avenue  it  is  inconvenient  for 
him  to  go  out  for  his  meals." 

“I’d  rather  be  entirely  alone  in  the  house,"  replied  the 
detective,  “but  still  I  don’t  want  to  interfere  with  your 
plans.  Where  is  this  man  coming  from  ?" 

“From  an  intelligence  office  on  Sixth  Avenue  that  has 
often  supplied  help  to  the  department  before.  You  may 
"  expect  him  any  time.  After  all  it  is  just  as  well  to  have 
some  one  in  the  house." 

Shortly  after  this  the  captain  left  and  Old  King  Brady 
returned  to  the  library  and  stood  for  a  moment  surveying 
the  blood  stains  on  the  carpet  which  marked  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Mr.  Akerman  had  been  found. 

Nothing  had  been  disturbed  in  the  library,  and  the  de¬ 
tective  found  ample  occupation  for  the  next  few  moments 
in  taking  a  survey  of  his  surroundings. 

It  was  rather  a  large  room,  and  the  windows  opened  upon 
a  shallow  back  3'ard. 

Beyond  the  fence  which  marked  the  end  of  Mr.  Aker- 
man’s  premises  was  a  vacant  lot. 

’The  detective  saw  at  once  that  if  the  murderer  had  been 
able  to  leave  the  house  in  any  way  there  need  have  been  no 
difficulty  about  his  making  his  escape. 

He  could  easily  have  climbed  the  fence  and  dropped  into 
the  lot  where  there  was  the  foundation  for  a  house  which 
had  never  been  built. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  was  the  sworn  testimony  of 
the  policeman  who  had  first  entered  the  house  that  every 
door  and  window  was  fastened. 

“Perhaps  he  was  mistaken,"  muttered  Old  King  Brady, 
“but  we’ll  think  of  that  later  on.” 

He  approached  the  table  which  was  covered  with  books, 
xxiariv  of  which  were  open  and  turned  face  downward. 

“The  dead  rnan  was  a  student,"  thought  the  detective. 
“No  doubt  he  was  sitting  in  this  chair  reading  when  the 
j(.  ,  rderer  entered  the  room." 
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The  chair  was  pushed  back  from  the  table  far  enough 
to  enable  a  man  to  rise. 

Near  it  stood  a  tripod,  upon  which  was  a  camera,  a  small 
affair,  enclosed  in  a  black  box. 

The  bulb  hung  down,  and  Old  King  Brady  saw  that  it 
was  within  reach  of  the  hand  of  anyone  who  might  have 
been  sitting  in  the  chair. 

“What  about  this?"  thought  the  detective.  “Was  the 
dead  man  in  the  act  of  taking  a  picture  of  his  own  room 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  or  was  this  camera  placed  here* 
by  mere  accident?" 

It  seemed  a  line  of  thought  worth  following  up,  and  Old 
King  Brady  proceeded  to  study  the  position  of  the  camera. 

It  was  pointed  at  the  handsome  onyx  mantel  over  which, 
hung  a  portrait  of  a  young  and,  rather  good-looking  man. 

The  cap  was  off  the  camera  and  lay  on  the  table,  and  on 
the  mantel  beside  the  portrait  stood  a  large  lamp  from  which, 
the  shade  had  been  removed. 

The  detective  saw  at  a  glance  that  when  the  lamp  was- 
lit  its  light  must  have  shone  full  on  the  portrait. 

“I  believe  the  old  fellow  was  trying  to  take  a  long  ex¬ 
posure  picture  of  that  portrait  at  the  moment  of  his  death,"' 
thought  Old  King  Brady.  “I  must  see  what  is  inside  that 
box." 

He  proceeded  to  investigate  and  soon  discovered  a  plafit 
in  position. 

Here  might  or  might  not  be  a  most  important  clew. 

Old  King  Brady  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  de¬ 
tectives  had  come  to  overlook  it  as  they  unquestionably  had. 

“It’s  a  good  point  of  beginning  anyhow,"  he  murmured.. 
“I  rather  think  I’m  going  to  find  a  clew  in  that  box." 

The  idea  seemed  to  gather  force  with  Old  King  Brady  as 
he  considered  it. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  work  on  the  camera  at 
once. 

Of  course  to  open  the  box  there  in  the  light  would  be  to 
destroy  the  plate  and  wipe  out  any  chance  there  might  be  to 
discover  the  supposed  clew. 

“I  need  the  help  of  a  photographer,"  thought  the  de¬ 
tective. 

He  took  the  camera  off  the  tripod,  wrapped  it  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  went  out  into  the  hall. 

“Officer,  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  while,"  he  said.  ‘Tie! 
no  one  in  but  the  captain  until  I  return." 

“All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  policeman,  whose  instructions 
were  to  obey  the  detective  to  the  letter. 

“Even  the  man  who  has  been  engaged  as  caretaker  or 
cook  or  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to  call  it,"  added  the  de¬ 
tective.  “If  he  comes  while  I  am  gone  tell  him  to  call 
again." 

“I’ll  do  it,  Mr.  Brady,"  replied  the  officer,  and  frhen  the 
detective  opened  the  door  and  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

He  turned  the  corner  and  went  directly  over  to  Third 
Avenue. 

Here,  as  he  suspected  would  be  the  case,  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  photograph  gallery. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  sitter  on  hand  when  he  entered, 
and  the  proprietor  was  willing  enough  to  develop  the  plate- 
at  the  detective’s  request. 
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Old  King  Brady  insisted  upon  following  him  into  the 
dark  room  where  the  box  was  opened. 

“Yes,  there  is  a  plate  here,”  said  the  photographer.  “Of 
course  I  can’t  give  you  a  print  of  this  to-day,  but  I  can 
develop  the  plate  and  you  may  be  able  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  there  is  on  it.” 

“That’s  what  I  want,”  replied  Old  Iving  Brady,  who  had 
told  a  story  to  fit  the  occasion. 

The  photographer  then  proceeded  to  take  out  the  plate. 

As  he  did  so  a  scrap  of  paper  which  had  evidently  been 
put  into  the  camera  to  fill  up  and  steady  the  plate  in  its 
position  fell  to  the  floor. 

Old  King  Brady  quietly  picked  it  up. 

There  seemed  to  be  writing  on  the  paper,  but  there  in  the 
photographer’s  dark  room  he  could  not  make  out  what  it 
was. 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  waited,  and  the  development 
of  the  plate  was  completed. 

“What  do  you  make  out  of  it?”  asked  the  detective  as 
the  photographer  held  it  up  in  the  light  of  the  ruby  ray. 

“What  do  you  see  on  it  ?”  was  the  reply. 

“Blest  if  I  can  see  anything  at  all  on  it.” 

“I  suppose  not,  and  yet  there  is  a  lot  there.” 

“What  ?” 

“It’s  the  interior  of  a  room.” 

“That’s  right.” 

“There’s  a  mantelpiece  and  a  grate  under  it,  and,  yes, 
there  is  a  picture  on  the  wall  behind  that  man.” 

“Man !  What  man  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  the  picture  ?” 
asked  the  detective  eagerly. 

“Yes,  and  a  woman,  too.” 

“Ko !  You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“Oh,  but  I  do.” 

“Can  you  really  see  all  this  on  that  plate  ?” 

“Certainly  I  can,  and  so  could  you  if  you  were  as  ac¬ 
customed  to  looking  at  them  as  I  am.” 

“What  are  these  people  doing  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  can  only  see  them 
in  outline.” 

“I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  waialfor  the  print  before  I  can 
learn  any  more.” 

“You  certainly  will.” 

“When  can  I  have  it  ?” 

“To-morrow,  if  it  is  a  clear  day.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it  ;  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait. 

Old  King  Brady  followed  the  photographer  out  of  the 
dark  room. 

When  he  got  into  the  light  he  pulled  out  the  paper  and 
read  as  follows : 

“ — j-  and  if  I  am  ever  found  murdered,  as  I  fully  expect 
1  shall  be  some  day,  let  search  be  made  for  Richard 
Man - ”  • 


Here  the  writing  ended  abruptly,  for  the  paper  had  been 
torn  off. 

And  yet  it  was  a  clew. 

But  would  it  amount  to  anything? 

“Confound  him!  Why  didn’t  he  put  the  rest  of  that 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  box?”  muttered  the  detective. 


But  the  photographer  could  read  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
tective’s  face  as  he  pocketed  the  paper  and  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ABOUT  THE  MAN  WHO  CALLED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


Old  King  Brady  hurried  back  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  man¬ 
sion  feeling  that  his  work  was  but  just  begun. 

“I  wish  I  had  kept  Harry  with  me,”  he  muttered  as  he 
ascended  the  steps.  “I  could  use  the  boy  now.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  thinking  of  the  clew  which  he  had 
found  in  the  box. 

To  be  sure  the  information  which  might  come  out  of  said 
box  was  not  all  in  his  hands  as  yet. 

There  was  no  telling  what  the  print  of  the  plate  might 
reveal. 

What  the  detective  was  thinking  about  was  the  paper. 

He  would  have  liked  to  start  Young  King  Brady  off  to 
interview  every  man  in  Kew  York  whose  name  began  with 
Man. 

Still  this  would  have  been  a  wild  goose  chase. 

The  name  might  be  plain  Man,  or  Mann,  or  Manning,  or 
Mandeville,  or  Mannering,  or  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  others. 

Further  than  that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  was  the  person  Mr.  Akerman  had  in  mind. 

The  paper  was  old  and  yellow,  and  had  evidently  been 
written  a  long  time. 

Further  still  there  was  no  proof  that  Mr.  Akerman  ever 
wrote  the  words  upon  it. 

In  Old  King  Brady’s  judgment  the  clew  in  the  box 
amounted  to  very  little,  still  it  wa^  a  clew. 

“Has  anybody  called  since  I’ve  been  gone,  officer?”  asked  - 
the  detective  as  the  policeman  admitted  him  to  the  house. 

“\es,  sir;  the  man  the  captain  spoke  of  came  just  after 
you  had  gone.” 

“Ah !  you  obeyed  my  orders,  I  hope  ?” 

“Aes,  sir;  I  had  to,  them  being  the  captain’s  orders.  I 
had  to  send  him  away.” 

“Which  you  didn’t  want  to  do  ?”  I 

“Well,  sir,  it’s  dull  work  sitting  here  alone.” 

“I  suppose  it  is.  You  had  better  go  out  and  get  a  bite  ! 
of  supper.  If  you  forget  to  come  back  till  morning  no  one 
will  ever  be  the  wiser.” 

“I  d assent  do  that,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“And  why  not?” 


“My  order  was  to  stay.” 

“Your  orders  wore  to  obey  me.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,  too.” 

“I  say  go.” 

“And  you’ll  be  responsible?” 

t  Acs,  if  it  comes  to  that.  I  shan't  leave  hero  fill  dav- 
light,  and  there  will  be  nobody  here  until  then.” 

The  policeman  hesitated  a  little  and  then  left  the  house. 

It  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  Old  King  Brady 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 


The  old  detective  had  a  theory— whoever  heard 
tcctive  who  has  not  ? 


of  a  do- 
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‘AY hoover  committed  this  murder  left  in  a  hurry/’  Old 
Kin?  Brady  reasoned.  “It  is  mv  belief  that  if  the  chance 
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is  given  him  he'll  come  back  again.” 

Old  King  Brady's  reasons  for  adopting  this  theory  need 
not  be  gone  into  here. 

O 

All  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  result  of  the  move  he  now 
made.  ♦ 

His  first  care  was  to  close  the  folding  doors  between  the 
library  and  the  parlor  and  extinguish  the  light. 

Then,  producing  his  dark  lantern  and  so  placing  it  that 
the  light  did  not  shine  on  the  windows  of  the  library,  the 
detective  went  upstairs,  and,  taking  several  heavy  blankets 
from  the  beds  in  the  chambers,  brought  them  down  and  hung 
them  up  in  front  of  the  library  window. 

This  cut  off  all  light  from  the  view  of  any  one  who  might 
be  watching  the  house  from  the  vacant  lot. 

Old  King  Brady  was  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the 
house  was  being  watched,  and  his  idea  was  to  make  the 
watcher  believe  that  with  the  exit  of  the  policeman  it  had 
been  left  alone. 

This  done  he  began  a  thorough  search  of  the  library. 

Every  article  of  furniture  was  examined  with  the  greatest 
care.  7 

The  books  were  aR  removed  from  the  shelves  and  the 
space  behind  them  carefully  examined. 

There  was  old-fashioned  secretary  in  the  room,  and 
every  drawei  was  investigated.  Some  were  unlocked,  others 
had  been  forced  by  the  detectives  who  had  preceded  Old 
King  Brady.  *  / 

Xo  clew  was  discovered,  and  the  detective  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  it.  , 

His  only  object  was  to  make  sure  of  his  ground  before  he 
advanced. 

All  this  took  time,  and  fully  an  hour  passed  before  the 
search  was  completed. 

Last  of  all  the  detective  began  to  look  at  the  books  upon 
the  library  table. 

He  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  dead  man  was  reading  at 
the  time  he  was  struck  down. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  two  of  the  books 
were  late  works  on  photography. 

Another  was  a  work  on  engraving  and  another  still  a 
noted  treatise  on  counterfeiting,  filled  with  illustrations  of 
counterfeit  bills. 

It  seemed  a  strange  subject  for  a  man  who  lived  the  her¬ 
mit  life  of  Mr.  Akerman  to  be  investigating,  yet  there  were 
the  books. 

Old  King  Brady  had  scarcely  finished  examining  them 
,  when  he  thought  he  could  detect  the  sound  of  stealthly  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  hall  outside. 

He  immediately  caught  up  his  dark  lantern,  and  drawing 
:ii-  revolver  made  a  rush  for  the  door. 

He  was  quick  enough  in  his  movement  to  catch  sight  of 
a  dark  shadow  gliding  down  the  basement  stairs. 

“Hold  on  there!  Stop  or  I  fire!”  cried  the  detective. 

The  order  was  not  obeyed. 

The  shadow  flitted  into  the  lower  hall  and  vanished  as 
the  sharp  report  of  the  detective’s  revolver  rang  through  the 
deserted  house. 


Quick  as  lightning  Old  King  Brady  ran  down  the  stairs 
fully  prepared  for  trouble. 

Xone  came  because  lie  could  find  no  one  there. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  entirely  deserted. 

The  outer  doors  were  locked  and  the  detective  had  the 
keys  in  his  pocket,  and  every  window  was  fastened  on  the 
inside.  > 

Here  was  more  mystery. 

Old  King  Brady  spent  a  good  half  hour  in  his  search* 
taking  in  even  the  cellar,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

And  yet  once  he  distinctly  heard  a  chuckling  laugh  be¬ 
hind  him. 

This  would  have  been  enough  to  scare  most  men,  but  it 
only  served  to  make  Old  King  Brady  the  more  anxious  to 
find  out  what  it  meant. 

Forced  to  give  it  up  at  last  he  returned  to  the  library 
about  as  deeply  puzzled  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

It  was  getting  late  now,  and  Old  King  Brady  had  the 
rest  of  the  house  to  examine. 

As  he  wandered  through  the  deserted  rooms  alone  he 

found  himself  lost  in  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  their  fur- 
# 

nishing. 

Why  Mr.  Akerman  should  have  kept  up  all  this  luxury 
for  himself  alone  was  a  puzzling  question. 

One  thing  struck  Old  King  Brady  forcibly,  and  that  was 
the  fact7 that  the  rooms  were  in  fairly  good  order  and  by  no 
means  presented  the  dusty,  deserted  appearance  that  might 
have  been  expected. 

“They  look  as  though  they  had  been  occupied  right 
along,”  thought  the  detective,  “but  according  to  all  accounts 
that  cannot  be.”  ‘  • 

Once  more  he  returned  to  the  library. 

The  moment  he  entered  it  he  realized  that  some  one  had 
been  there  in  his  absence. 

The  position  of  the  camera  had  been  altered  and  several 
of  the  books  on  the  table  which  he  had  been  careful  to  re¬ 
store  to  their  original  positions  had  been  misplaced. 

“This  is  getting  serious,’’  thought  Old  King  -Brady. 

“I’m  not  alone  here,  that’s  clear.  I  begin  to  half  wish  I 
hadn’t  let  the  officer  go.” 

He  sat  down  beside  the  table  in  Mr.  Akerman’s  big  chair. 

As  he  did  so  he  perceived  a  drawer  which  had  been  pushed 
away  in  under  the  table,  and  he  hurried  to  open  it,  as  it  was 
the  only  drawer  in  the  room  which  he  had  left  unexamined. 

There  was  a  small  bottle  in  the  drawer  and  a  handker¬ 
chief. 

The  bottle  contained  some  sort  of  colorless  liquid. 

Old  King  Brady  shook  it  up  and  examined  it,  and  then 
did  what  if  any  one  else  had  done  it  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  foolish  thing. 

He  pulled  out  the  cork  and  smelled  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle. 

It  was  acid  and  very  pungent,  and  it  made  the  detective’s 
head  swim. 

“Good  heavens !  I’ve  got  myself  into  trouble,  I’m  afraid  !” 
gasped  Old  King  Brady. 

ITe  hastily  corked  the  bottle  and  ^shutting  it  up  in  the 
drawer  started  to  rise. 

Instantly  his  worst  fears  were  verified. 

The  dizzy  sensation  increased  immediately. 
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A  strange  weakness  seized  the  detective. 

His  legs  seemed  incapable  of  supporting  him. 

With  a  sickly  gasp  he  sank  hack  into  the  big  chair  and  his 
head  dropped  forward  on  the  table. 

“Poisoned,  by  thunder!"  he  heard  a  voice  exclaim  behind 
him,  and  as  his  eyes  cleared  he  had  a  dim  consciousness  of 
seeing  a  man  spring  into  the  room. 

But  Old  King  Brady  was  not  poisoned. 

The  liquid  in  the  bottle  was  a  powerful  drug  known 
•only  in  the  far  East,  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  divulge 
here  for  the  excellent  reason  that  when  Old  King  Brady 
came  to  furnish  the  points  of  this  story  he  preferred  to  keep 
it  to  himself. 

The  effects  of  the  drug  when  inhaled  are  to  throw  the 
victim  into  a  deep  sleep  which  may  last  for  hours  or  a 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  inhalation. 

In  Old  King  Brady’s  case,  as  he  afterward  learned,  the 
sleep  lasted  until  shortly  after  midnight. 

When  he  awoke  the  detective  found  himself  lying 
stretched  out  upon  the  library  lounge  quite  alone. 

The  gas  had  been  lighted  and  was  burning  dimly,  and 
.some  one  had  thrown  a  blanket  over  the  old  man. 

But  half  awake  yet  and  incapable  of  fully  taking  in  his 
surroundings,  Old  King  Brady  let  his  eyes  wander  about  the 
room  trying  to  get  back  his  scattered  senses. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  hear  some  one  moving 
about  overhead,  and  he  tried  to  rise. 

This  was  impossible. 

It  was  as  though  amdron  hand  held  him  captive;  he  could 
only  look  and  think. 

As  he  lay  he  could  see  the  door  leading  out  into  the  hall. 

Suddenly  it  was  opened  and  a  man  peered  into  the  room. 

lie  was  tall  and  slim,  and  wore  side  whiskers  and  a 
mustache. 

This  was  all  Old  King  Brady  could  remember  about  the 
man  afterward,  for  as  he  lay  all  that  he  could  see  was  the 
head  and  face. 

Then 'suddenly  a  hand  was  projected  through  the  partly 
open  doorway. 

The  hand  held  a  cocked  revolver,  which  was  raised  and 
leveled  at  the  detective’s  head. 

Still  Old  King  Brady  could  not  move. 

His  senses  seemed  benumbed. 

He  struggled  with  himself,  tried  to  spring  from  the 
lounge,  to  shout  for  help — to  do  anything  to  save  himself 
from  the  death  which  he  believed  to  be  close  at  hand. 

“There  will  be  no  rest  for  me  while  Old  King  Brady 
lives,”  he  heard  the  midnight  intruder  whisper1  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  voice. 

Then  came  the  click  of  the  cocking  revolver,  and  -  Old 
King  Brady  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL. 

Never  since  the  hour  o  f  his  birth  had  Old  King  Bradv 
been  so  near  dealh  as  he  was  then,  and  yet  for  all  that  death 
•did  not  come.  * 


Suddenly  there  was  a  wild  shout  in  the  hall  outside. 

Instantly  the  man  at  the  door  fired  and  sprang  back. 

Another  shot  rang  out  in  the  hall  and  hurried  footsteps 
were  heard  on  the  stairs,  followed  instantly  by  others,  and 
then  a  third  shot  rang  out  from  the  floor  below. 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that. 

Old  King  Brady  staggered  to  his  feet  and  managed  to 
gain  Mr..Akerman’s  big  chair  once  more. 

The  shock  of  all  this  excitement  had  broken  the  force  of 
the  drug  and  aroused  him  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

Still  he  found  himself  weak  and  incapable  of  much  ex¬ 
ertion. 

“I  think  I’ve  seen  the  murderer  of  Peter  Akerman,”  he 
murmured,  “and  I  came  precious  near  being  his  second 
victim,  but  who  is  the  other  man  ?” 

He  gained  strength  every  instant  now. 

In  a  moment  he  was  able  to  reach  around  to  his  hip 
pocket  and  lay  his  hand  upon  the  little  flask  he  always 
carried. 

A  swallow  of  whisky  revived  his  energies  and  he  began  to 
think  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  stand  when  all  at  once 
quick  footsteps  were  heard  coming  up  the  stairs. 

Old  King  Brady  had  just  time  to  grasp  his  revolver, 
which  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  fffid  still  remained  in 
his  pocket,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  a  little  dried  up 
looking  old  man  thrust  his  head  into  the  room. 

“Stand  where  you  are  or  I’ll  fire !”  cried  the  detective 
sternly,  leveling  his  revolver  at  this  new  visitor. 

“No  you  won’t,  boss,”  replied  the  little  man  in  a  cracked 
voice.  “The  man  who  kills  his  cook  is  a  fool,  and  that’s 
what  I  am  ?” 
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“Which,  a  cook  or  a  fool?”  asked  the  detective,  letting 

the  revolver  drop  upon  the  table. 

“Both,  1  think,”  chuckled  the  man  coming  into  the  room, 
“but  I’m  not  as  big  a  fool  as  you.” 

‘^And  why?”  _ _  '  I 

“Why?  I  wouldn’t  have  smelled  of  the  bottle  in  that 
drawer  before  you,  but  you  did.” 

“I  admit  that.” 

“It  might  have  been  $our  death.” 

“I  admit  that,  too.” 

“It  would  have  been,  I  actually  believe,  if  I  hadn’t  dosed 
you  with  whisky  and  quickened  the  action  of  your  heart.” 

“I  don  t  admit  that,  for  I  don’t  know  what  was  in  the 
bottle,  but  I  don’t  want  to  discuss  these  things.  I  want  to 
know  who  you  ar^.” 

“I  told  you.”  .9 

“You  said  you  were  both  a  cook  and  a  fool.” 

“Right.  I  am  the  cook  sent  here  by  Captain  Conners. 

I  am  a  fool  to  have  left  you  an  instant  alone  in  this  room.” 

Y\  ell,  said  Old  King  Brady  slowly,  “I  objected  to  your 
coming  here  in  the  first  place,  and  I  don’t  know  how  you  got 
heie  in  the  second,  but  I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing.” 

“Which  is  what  ?” 

“That  you  have  saved  my  life.” 

“A  on  fe  right  there,  old  man.” 

“Did. you  catch  that  fellow?  Is  he  dead?” 

“No,  I  missed  him.” 

“Ah!  Is  he  still  in  the  house?” 

“No ;  he  has  left,  it.” 
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"1  11  tell  you  later.  Don’t  you  want  to  know  how  I 
got  in?” 

.  *A\  ell,  yes,  Harry,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it’s  all  the  same 
to  you,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  leaning  back  in  the  big 
chair  and  helf  closing  his  eves. 

The  “cook”  burst  into  a  short  laugh. 

“Same  old  story,  governor,”  he  exclaimed.  “There’s  no 
such  tiling  as  a  fellow  disguising  himself  from  you.” 

“Your  disguise  is  all  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “It’s 
your  voice  which  gives  you  away.” 

“But  it  deceived  you  at  first?” 

“Yes,  for  the  moment,  but  you  could  not  keep  it  up.  You 
were  in  this  room  before.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Just  as  I  went  off  asleep  you  stood  over  me.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Well,  well,  this  is  a  strange  turn  of  affairs.  Sit  down 
and  tell  me  all  you  kno'w.” 

Under  the  circumstances  Young  King  Brady  could  not 
refuse,  although  he  had  intended  to  keep  Dora  Akerman’s 
secret  to  himself. 

“I  wanted  to  get  in  here  without  being  suspected,”  he 
said  after  he  had  told  about  his  interview  with  the  young 
girk,  “and  I  came  mighty  near  doing  it,  because  I  happened 
to  learn  that  Captain  Connors  wanted  some  one  to  come  in 
here  and  look  after  the  wants  of  the  policemen  stationed 
at  th^  house.” 

“Yes,  and  I  headed  you  off,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“Of  course  I  had  no  suspicion  that  it  was  you.” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  you  did,  governor.” 

“Why?”  ’ 

“Because  it  was  the  means  of  my  making  an  important 
discovery.” 

-  “Your  discoveries  have  all  been  important,  my  boy.  This 
business  about  the  missing  niece  of  the  murdered  man  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  case.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  I  don’t  refer  to  that.” 

“To  what,  then?”  , 

“I  have  found  a  way  of  getting  in  and  out  of  this  house 
even  if  every  door  and  window  is  locked.” 

“I  throw  up  the  sponge !”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady. 
“You  have  left  me  miles  behind  in  the  race.” 

“It’s  all  in  the  family,  governor.” 

“Tell  me,  Harry,  were  you  in  the  hall  outside  here  a 
couple  of  hours  ago  ?”  *  v 

“I  was.” 

“Then  it  was  you  I  chased  down  the  stairs  ?” 

“It  was.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  fired  at  by  my  most 
worshipful  instructor.” 

“For  which  you  can’t  blame  me.” 

“Xo,  I  don’t.  I’m  rather  thankful  to  be  able  to  add  that 
I  managed  to  give  you  the  slip.” 

“Xo  more  thankful  than  I  am,  my  boy,  but  what  about 

the  secret  way?” 

“J’ll  show  it  to  you  in  a  moment.  Remember  I  want  to 
}/  ;jr  your  story  before  we  call  this  confab  off.” 

Old  King  Brady  told  it,  of  course. 

He  admitted  his  blunder  in  taking  chances  with  the 

bottle. 


Harry  then  added  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  in  the  house  until  a  slight  noise  in 
the  hall  attracted  his  attention  while  he  was  engaged  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  rooms  on  the  floor  above. 

“Any  idea  who  he  was  ?”  asked  Old  lying  Brady. 

“Not  the  slightest.  Have  you?” 

“Indeed  I  haven’t.  Did  you  see  him  plainly?” 

“Didn’t  see  him  at  all.  Did  you  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.”  • 

“What  kind  of  a  looking  fellow  was  he?” 

“Tall  and  slim.  Wore  side  whiskers  and  a  mustache.” 

“How  old  a  man  ?” 

“Oh,  about  fort}',  I  should  say.” 

“Look  like  a  tough  ?”  / 

“On  the  contrary ;  he  looked  like  a  gentleman.” 

“Do  you  think  he  was  the  murderer,  governor  ?” 

“That’s  more  than  I  can  say.  I  think  if  we  could  have 
caught  him  he  would  have' been  able  to  tell  us  who  the  mur¬ 
derer  was  if  we  could  have  made  him  talk.” 

“It’s  a  pity  we  lost  him.”  . 

“Harry,  he’ll  come  again.” 

“Why  do  you  say  so  ?” 

“Because  I  am  sure  the  work  of  thesd  people  was  left  un¬ 
finished  the  night  of  the  murder.  They  are  only  waiting: 
for  the  police  to  get  away  from  the  house  to  return.” 

“You  think  they  are  watching  the  house?” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.” 

i 

“Probably  they  saw  the  policeman  go  away.” 

“Yes;  and  that’s  what  brought  that  fellow  here.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  lay  for  him.  How  bad  do  you  feel?” 

“So  much  better  that  I  am  going  to  forget  that  I  was  ever 
sick.”  • 

“That’s  business.  Are  you  able  to  follow  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come  on,  then.  I’ll  show  you  how  that  man  got  into  this 
house  and  the  murderer  left  it  the  same  way  if  I  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all.” 

Old  King  Brady  rose  and  followed  Harry  down  stairs. 

In  spite  of  his  confident  assertion  that  he  was  all  right 
he  found  himself  a  little  shaky. 

Harry  took  the  lantern  and  opened  a  closed  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

Old  King  Brady  had  examined  this  closet,  but  as  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  about  its  appearance  he  gave  it  no 
special  thought. 

There  was  a  row  of  shelves  in  the  back  filled  with  old 
shoes,  empty  cigar  bpxes  and  other  rubbish. 

Harry  put  his  hand  in  under  the  top  shelf  and  touched  a 
secret  spring. 

Immediately  the  whple  set  of  shelves  swung  around. 

“Follow  me,”  said  Young  King  Brady,  and  they  stepped 
in  behind  them. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
right  ahead  was  a  flight  of  steps  so  narrow  that  the  two 
detectives  had  to  go  down  sideways. 

At  the  foot  of  these  steps  was  a  dark  passage  leading  off 
under  ground. 

“Hello !”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  “what’s  all  this?” 

“Secret  passage,”  replied  Harry  quietly. 

“Leads  under  the  back  yard,  don’t  it?” 
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Just  as  you  say.  You  don’t  have  to  work  this  case,  my 


‘‘That’s  the  idea.” 

“You’re  sharp  to  find  it,  my  boy.  1  looked  in  that  closet, 
but  1  never  dreamed  of  this.” 

“Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  if  I  had  looked  into  the  closet.” 

“Ah  !  that  means  you  discovered  the  secret  of  the  passage 
from  the  other  end.”  ,  -  * 

“That’s  the  size  of  it,  governor.” 

“Where  does  it  come  out?” 

“Follow  me  and  see.” 

“We  are  going  under  the  back  yard,”  remarked  Old  King 
Brady  as  they  walked  along. 

Harry  assented,  and  in  a  moment  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  passage. 

Their  way  now  was  blocked  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  door 
made  of  heavy  planks. 

“It’s  really  a  box,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment,”  said 
Young  King  Brady. 

He  stooped  down  and  touched  another  spring. 

The  box  swung  around  and  they  stepped  out  into  the 
cellar  of  an  unfinished  house. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  “here  we  are  in  the 
vacant  lot  on  the  side  street,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  and  that’s  my  discovery,”  said  Harry.  “We  know 
now  how  the  murderer  left  the  house,  however  he  may  have 
come  in.” 


✓ 

i  -  ^ 

CHAPTER  V. 

LOOKING  FOR  MR.  “MAN.” 

t  • 

I  '  { ( 

Nothing  further  occurred  in  the  Akerman  mansion  that 
night,  although  the  two  King  Bradys  watched  patiently  un¬ 
til  morning. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  the  Akerman  case  was  goring  to  be 
a  very  difficult  one  to  solve,  and  secretly  Old  King  Brady 
despaired  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  time  allowed  him  by 
the  Chief  of  Police.  ^ 

“You  want  to  drop  this  cook  business,  Harry,”  remarked 
Old  King  Brady.  “You  can’t  afford  to  fool  your  time  away 
like  that.” 

“Haven’t  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so,”  replied 
Young  King  Brady.  “I  only  took  it  up  so  as  to  have  the 
means  of  getting  into  the  house  whenever  I  wanted  to.  I 
know  how  to  do  that  now,  and  that’s  enough.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Old  King  Brady  musingly.  “Just  so.” 

“\\  hat  do  you  advise,  governor?  McMahon  will  return  in 
a  few  moments  and  we  want  to  get  out.” 

Old  King  Brady  handed  Harry  the  scrap  of  paper  found 
in  the  camera,  the  nature  of  whifch  he  had  already  explained. 

“Work  up  that  clue,”  he  quietly  said.  •  * 

“Just  what  I  want  to  do.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
keep  it  for  yourself.” 

“No,  I’ve  got  other  fish  to  fry.” 

“What’s  hanging  heavy  on  your  mind?” 

“I'll  tell  you  later.” 

“Where  shall  we  meet?” 

“Here,  at  midnight,  if  we  can.” 

“Phew  !  No  sleep  again.” 


boy.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I’m  working  for  love,  and  that  makfes  me 
all  the  more  ambitious  to  do  my  best.” 

“Look  here,  Harry,  I  shall  begin  to, think  you  are  actually 
in  love  with  that  girl  if  you  keep  on  talking  so.  ’ 

Young  King  Brady  laughed,  and  just  then  the  bell  rang. 

It  proved  to  be  Officer  McMahon  returning. 

The  Bradys  turned  the  house  over  to  him  and  quietly 
withdrew. 

“Good-by,  governor,”  said  Harry  when  they  parted  at  the 
corner.  “If  I  don’t  know  something  of  the  past  life  of  old 
Peter  Akerman  before  we  meet  at  midnight  you  can  eat  my 
head.” 

“Thank  you,  I’d  rather  have  a  beefsteak  any  time,” 
laughed  the  old  detective. 

They  parted  thus  and  went  their  several  ways. 

Old  King  Brady  went  directly  over  to  Third  Avenue  and 
called  on  the  photographer. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  yet,  but  the  gallery  was  open. 
I’ll  sit  down  and  wait  for  you  to  make  that  print,”  said  the 
detective.  “I  want  it  just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  can  do 
nothing  till  I  have  it  in  my  hands.” 

The  photographer  hustled  around  and  inside  of  an  hour 
produced  a  very  tolerable  print  of  the  plate. 

Old  King  Brady  eagerly  examined  it. 

There  was  the  fireplace,  with  the  mantelpiece  and  por¬ 
trait  above,  and  there  were  two  figures  in  the  picture  be¬ 
sides. 

One  was  a  man  with  a  high  silk  hat  and  a  checked  suit. 
The  face  was  thin  and  sallow;  he  had  side  whiskers  and  a 
mustache. 

“The  man  who  tried  to  kill  me!”  thought  Old  King 
Brady. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

His  recollection  of  the  face  was  perfectly  clear. 

It  was  certainly  the  man. 

The  other  figure  was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  considerable 
beauty. 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  while  the  man 
was  advancing  into  the  room. 

On  the  girl’s  face  was  an  expression  of  horror,  while  the 
face  of  the  man  was. one  of  fierce  rage. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  just  coming  into  the  room  when 
the  camera  caught  him;  his  hand  was  raised  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  way,  and  his  lips  were  parted  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

Old  King  Brady  studied  the  picture  long  and  earnestly. 

“Will  it  do  ?”  asked  the  photographer. 

“First  rate,”  replied  the  detective,  and,  paying  his  bill,  he 
hurried  away. 

“How  was  that  picture  taken?”  he  pondered,  “and  why?" 

It  took  him  some  time  to  reason  the  matter  out  to  his  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  when  at  last  he  took  his  mind  off  the  subject 

the  theory  which  he  had  formed  shaped  itself  somethin-  like 
this : 

“Teresa  Akerman  was  really  sent  for  bv  her  uncle.  She 
was  in  his  library  and  he  was  taking  her  picture  when  this 
man  suddenly  burst  in  upon  them. 

“The  man  was  angry— his  face  shows  that. 

“He  was  threatening— his  hand  shows  that. 
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,  "There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  and  the  girl  were  ac- 
qWv  nted,  and  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  they 
were  not. 

“Summed  up,  the  picture  proves  two  facts;  first,  that  the 
girl  was  in  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder;  second, 
that  the  man  I  saw  was  angry  with  Mr.  Akerman  and  had 
quarreled  with  him.,, 

Such  was  the  old  detective’s  reasoning. 

It  left  him  just  where  he  was  before. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  picture  to  even  suggest  his 
next  move. 

Leaving  Old  King  Brady  to  make  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  pursue,  we  must  now  return  to  Harry,  who  made 
a  bee  line  for  Bank  street,  where  Dora  Akerman  had  in¬ 
formed  him  that  she  could  be  found  at  any  time. 

Rules  were  strict  with  her  employer.  Dora  had  absented 
herself  without  leave  and  no  excuse  would  be  accepted;  she 
had  simply  been  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Dora  received  the  detective  in  the  parlor. 

“Have  you  heard  anything  of  my  sister  ?”  she  eagerly  de¬ 
manded  as  she  entered  the  room. 

“Xo ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not,”  replied  Harry,  “but, 
cheer  up !  It  will  all  come  out  right.  I  don’t  believe  your 
sister  is  dead.” 

“Oh,  if  I  only  felt  sure,”  sighed  Dora.  “I  had  so  much 
hope  that  you  would  bring  me  good  news  to-day.” 

“I  want  a  little  information,”  said  Harry.  “Sit  down  and 
try  to  tell  me  something  about  your  uncle.” 

“But  I  know  almost  nothing,  sir.” 

“Wait.  I’ll  question  you.  Where  di»d  he  live  before  he 
came  to  Xew  York?” 

“In  California,  I  believe.” 

“He  was  not  born  there  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  He  couldn’t  have  been.  I  saw  him 
but  a  few  times  when  I  was  a  child  when  he  came  to  our 

house.”  -f-  X 

/  1 

“Did  he  come  on  from  California  to  see  your  mother  ?” 

“He  did  the  first  time,  I  am  sure,  for  I  remember  my 
mother  saying  so.” 

“And  the  other  times  ?” 

“I  think  he  must  have  come  from  Xew  York,  but  I  really 
don't  know.”  f 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  following  this  lead  and 
Harry  at  once  shifted  his  ground. 

“What  was  the' cause  of  the  quarrel  between  your  uncle 
and  your  mother  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  never  knew,”  replied  Dora,  “but  I  do  know  that  my 
mother  thought  him  a  bad  man  and  did  not  want  him  to 
come  to  the  house.  I’ve  heard  her  say  so  many  times.” 

“Did  he  ever  send  her  money  ?” 

“Yes ;  I  know  she  used  to  receive  money  from  him  from 
time  to  time.” 

“And  she  kept  it?” 

“Yes;  she  said  it  belonged  to  her.  Once  when  we  were 
verv  hard  pressed  I  remember  that  she  wrote  to  him  and 
money  was  brought  to  her  by  a  man  who  made  her  sign  some 
sort  of  a  paper.” 

“Do  YOU  remember  this  man’s  name?” 

“Whv,  no.  I  remember  it  began  with  Man,  though.  Yes, 


it  was  Man-something.  1  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  the 
rest  of  it,  but  somehow  it  won’t  come  to  my  mind.” 

“Let  me  help  you,”  said  Harry,  and  he  took  out  a  list 
which  he  had  made  from  the  directory  of  every  name  begin¬ 
ning  with  Man  and  began  calling  them  off  one  by  one. 

When  he  came  to  the  very  singular  name  of  Manister, 
Dora  suddenly  stopped  him. 

“That  was  the  name !”  she  exclaimed. 

“You  are  sure  ?” 

“Positive.  I  don’t  see  how  I  could  have  forgotten  it.  Yes, 
that  was  the  name,  but  why  do  you  ask  ?” 

Yroung  King  Brady  produced  the  scrap  of  paper  and  ex¬ 
plained  how  and  when  it  had  been  found. 

“It  looks  like  a  clue,”  he  remarked.  “Would  you  know 
this  man  Manister  if  you  were  to  see  him  ?” 

“I’m  sure  I  would.  I  remember  his  face  perfectly.  Where 
does  he  live  ?” 

“Greenpoint,”  replied  Harry,  referring  to’  his  paper.  “Xo. 
98  Laurel  Street.  His  business  is  not  put  down  here.” 

“Is  there  any  other  person  of  that  name  in  the  directory  ?’* 

“Xo;  not  in  the  Xew  York  directory,  nor  the  Brooklyn 
nor  the  Jersey  City.  That’s  as  far  as  I’ve  gone  into  it  yet.’* 

“Do  you  think  it  can  be  the  man  ?” 

“Impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  think  you  had  better  go  with 
me  to  Greenpoint  and  make  sure,  however.  I’M  like  to  have 
you  see  this  man  without  letting  him  see  you,  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  arranged.” 

“I’ll  go  anywhere  or  do  anything,”  replied  Dora,  but  it  is 
all  such  slow  work.” 

“Detective  work  is  always  slow  at  the  start,”  replied 
Young  King  Brady.  “It  often  comes  with  a  rush  at  the 
end.” 

Dora  lost  no  time  in  preparing  herself  for  the  street. 

She  and  Young  King  Brady  then  left  the  house  together, 
going  up  to  Twenty-third  Street,  and  there  takingva  car  to 
the  Greenpoint  Ferry. 

Here  they  crossed  and  took  a  Xassau  Avenue  car  to  the 
Blissville  Bridge. 

They  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  most  unsightly 
neighborhoods  within  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

There  were  oil  yards  and  foul  smelling  factories  along  the 
banks  of  Xewtown  Creek,  with  vacant  lots  and  ramshackle 
old  frame  shanties  on. Meeker  Avenue  just  above  the  bridge. 

Young  King  Brady  went  into  a  lager  beer  saloon  and  in¬ 
quired  for  Laurel  Street. 

“It’s  over  in  the  lots  there  somewhere,”  said  the  bartender, 
pointing  over  his  shoulder.  “You  can  go  along  by  the 
creek  till  you  come  to  the  bone  factory.  That  is  on  Laurel 
Street.  It  isn’t  cut  through,  you  know.” 

“You’re  acquainted  over  that  way?”  asked  Harry. 

“Xot  at  all,”  replied  the  man.  “Xever  was  over  there  in 
my  life.” 

Harry  was  going  to  ask  for  Mr.  Manister,  but  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  so  he  left  the  saloon  and 
he  and  Dora  picked  their  way  through  the  mud  along  the 
edge  of  the  creek. 

After  a  walk  of  about  ten  minutes  the  detective  knew 
that  he  must  be  coming  to  the  bone  yard. 

He  could  smell  it.  It  did  not  need  a  sign  to  tell  him 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  high  fence. 
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There  was  no  street  here — nothing  but  open  lots. 

Away  up  on  the  hill  in  the  direction  in  which  the  street 
was  supposed  to  he  the  detective  could  see  a  small  frame 
house  standing  alone. 

It  was  a  bare,  bleak,  desolate  situation  for  a  house,  if  ever 
there  was  one  in  this  world. 

‘‘Miss  Dora,  would  you  object  to  walking  up  and  down 
here  a  few  moments?”  the  detective  asked. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Dora,  “but  what  do  you  want 
to  do  ?” 

“'Go  into  the  office  of  the  bone  yard  and  inquire  about  that 
man.” 

“Go  then,  by  all  means.  1  will  walk  along  toward  the 
house  slowly.  You  can  soon  catch  up  with  me.” 

“I  may  not  speak  to  you  when  I  do.  If  I  think  there  is 
.any  danger  of  our  being  watched  I  shall  pass  you  right  by.” 

“What  shall  I  do  in  that  case  ?” 

“Cross  right  over  to  Meeker  Avenue  and  walk  back  to  the 
bridge.  You  can  pretend  to  be  waiting  for  a  qfr.  I  shall 
soon  overtake  you.” 

“But  how  am  I  to  identify  the  man  if  I  don’t  go  into  the 
house  with  you  ?”  ,  / 

“I  wouldn’t  have  you  do  that  for  anything.  My  idea  is 
to  get  the  man  in  position  for  you  to  see  him  without  being 
seen.”  ^  j 

“Can  you  do  it  ?” 

“I  can  try.  I  don’t  expect  to  do  it  on  the  instant.  We 
have  only  just  begun  work  here.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Brady,  I’ll  do  just  as  you  say,”  replied 
Dora,  and  she  walked  on. 

Now  it  was  one  of  Old  King  Brady’s  life  rules  when 
in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  to  just  go  right  on  and  do  the  first 
thing  that  popped  into  his  head. 

Harry  always  acted  on  the  same  plan. 

He  had  not  the  least  idea  what  to  do  in  this  case. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  he  was  determined  not  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  permit  Dora  to  show  herself  to  Mr. 
Manister  in  his  company  until  he  was  sure  that  he  had  or 
had  nobstruck  the  right  man. 

Entering  the  office  of  the  bone  yard  Young  King  Brady 
found  a  very  civil  young  man  in  charge. 

“Can’t  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Manister  lives?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  yes ;  he  lives  in  that  house  Tip  on  the  hill  there,” 
was  the  reply. 

“I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  the  same  man  I  am  looking 
for.  What’s  his  business,  do  you  know  ?” 

“What’s  yours?  Are  you  a  detective?”  asked  the  young 
man.  ^ 

Young  King  Brady  was  greatly  annoyed,  but  he  took 
pains  not  to  show  it. 

Should  he  answer  yes  or  no? 

His  judgment  told  him  that  the  latter  answer  would  be 
the  proper  one,  and  he  was  disgusted  with  himself  when 
without  understanding  why  he  did  it  he  obeyed  a  sudden  im- 
pulse  and  answered  yes. 

“I  thought  so,”  chuckled  the  clerk  of  the  bone  yard.  “I've 
been  expecting  a  detective  would  be  around  here  inquiring 
about  Manister  one  of  these  days.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,  because  of  the  way  he  acts.” 


“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  queer  bird.  He  lives  all  alone  in  that  house, 
and  has  been  there  two  years  at  least,  that’s  what  people 
think,  but  I  know  better.  I  know  there  are  other  people 
there.” 

“Hello !”  exclaimed  Harry,  “Mr.  Manister  is  a  mystery, 

is  he?” 

“You  bet  he  is.  Nobody  knows  anything  about  him. 
You  asked  me  what  his  business  was.  I  couldn’t  tell  you 
if  I  died  for  it.  Some  say  he’s  a  lawyer,  others  say  he’s  a 
real  estate  speculator,  others  again  will  tell  you  that  he’s  a 
traveling  salesman.  All  they  know  is  that  he  corses  and  - 
goes  just  as  it  suits  him.  Sometimes  he  won’t  show  himself 
for  days  together,  and  yet  people  know  he  is  in  the  house 
all  the  while.  Then  again  he’ll  go  away  every  morning  and 
come  back  every  night  for  a  week  or  two.  He’s  been  known 
to  go  away  and  stay  away  for  weeks  together,  and  then  all 
at  once  turn  up  again.  That’s  the  sort  of  man  Mr. 
Manister  is.  I’ve  been  expecting  to  see  the  detectives  after 
him  this  long  while.” 

“Then  take  it  altogether  this  man  Manister  is  a  first-class 
mystery,”  repeated  Harry,  who  had  been  listening  with 
intense  interest  to  all  this. 

He  saw  now  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  confessing 
his  true  occupation,  and  he  hastened  to  put  another  question 
to  the  clerk. 

“Do  you  think  he  is  a  crook?” 

“I’m  dead  sure  of  it,”  replied  the  young  man,  emphatic- 
ally. 

“I  suspect,”  replied  Harry,  “that  I’m  up  against  what 
you  know  personally  now.” 

“That’s  what  you  are.” 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  is?” 

“Not  at  all.  I  was  just  going  to  do  it  anyhow.”" 

“One  question  more  before  you  begin,  is  Mr.  Manister  at 
home  just  now  ?” 

“Yes.  I  saw  him  go  past  here  not  an  hour  ago.  Of 
course  I  can’t  positively  say  that  he  went  to  the  house,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  did.”  x 

“Go  on,”  said  Harry,  “I’m  most  anxious  to  hear  what 
you’ve  got  to  say.” 

“Why,  it  is  just  like  this,”  continued  the  clerk.  “There’s 
a  woman  in  that  house,  although  no  one  ever  sees  her.  I’ve 
seen  her,  though.  I  worked  late  here  on  my  books  the  other 
night,  and  as  I  was  passing  the  house  on  my  wav  across  lots 
over  to  Bushwick  Avenue  I  saw  her  open  the  door  and  let 
in  three  men,  and  I've  seen  the  same  men  go  in  there  late 
at  night  twice  before.” 

“Hello!'’  cried  Harry,  “that  knocks  the  theory  that 
Manister  lives  there  alone  pretty  well  in  the  head.  I  should 
say.  What  sort  of  a  woman  was  she,  young  or  old?" 

“Old.  Sixty,  at  least.” 

“That’s  all  ?”  y  i 

“Yes.  I  would  like  to  know - 

“Wait  a  moment.  I'm  going  fo  describe  the  man  I'm 
after.  I  want  to  see  whether  my  description  fits  Manister 
or  not.” 

Young  King  Brady  then  went  ahead  and  described  the 
man  who  had  made  his  way  into  the  Akerman  house  the 
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night.  before,  following  Old  King  Brady’s  description 

close  v. 

“That's  the  man,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  bone  yard.  You 
have  described  Manister  to  a  dot.  May  1  ask  my  question 
now  t 

“Certainly,"  replied  Harry,  well  satisfied  what  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  be. 

“What  are  you  driving  at?  What  do  you  suspect  Manis¬ 
ter  of?'’ 

“Kow  that  is  something  that  I  can’t  tell  you,”  smiled 
Young  King  Brady,  “for  I  hardly  know  myself.” 

Of  course  the  clerk  was  disappointed,  and  Harry  got  out 
of  the  office  as  soon  as  he  could. 

He  had  now  determined  to  interview  Mr.  Manister  if 
possible,  nrst  posting  Dora  in  some  position  in  the  lots  where 
she  could  see  the  man  when  he  came  to  the  door. 

It  was  a  simple  plan,  but  simple  plans  are  often  those 
which  work  out  the  best. 

As  Harry  hurried  on  over  the  lots  he  could  see  the  girl 
walking  rapidly  away  from  the  house. 

“Strange!  What’s  her  hurry?”  the  detective  thought. 

He  pressed  forward  and  passed  the  house,  glancing  up  at 
it  as  he  did  so. 

The  blinds  were  all  closed  from  the  basement  up.  There 
was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  place. 

Just  then  the  girl  ahead  of  him  turned  and  looked  back, 
and  Young  King  Brady  saw  Dora’s  face  as  he  expected. 

Then  to  his  astonishment  the  girl  broke  into  a  run  and 
flew  on  across  the  lots  toward  Meeker  Avenue  just  as  though 
she  was  afraid. 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  her?”  thought 
Young  King  Brady,  and  he  ran  too. 

The  girl  looking  back  saw  him  coming  and  ran  all  the 
faster. 

“Is4”  she  trying  to  shake  me  ?”  thought  the  detective. 
“Have  I  been  fooled?” 

He  wasted  no  time  now,  but  ran  for  all  he  was  worth, 
catching  up  with  the  girl  on  Meeker  Avenue  just  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  lots. 

She  heard  him  coming  and  stopped,  turned  and  faced 
him. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?”  panted  Harry. 

“Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want  with  me?”  gasped 
the  girl.  ♦ 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  WOMAN-  AROUND  THE  CORNER. 

0 

After  Old  King  Brady  left  the  photograph  gallery  he 
went  back  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  mysterious  crime,  for  it  was  another  of  the 
detective’s  rules  to  stick  to  the  place  where  the  mystery  upon 
which  he  was  working  transpired  until  he  could  find  some 

reason  for  going  away. 

He'had  found  no  reason  as  yet. 

Such  clews  as  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  did 
rM  b  id  him  further  than  the  cellar  in  the  vacant  lot  around 

the  corner. 


And  yet  they  were  actual  clews. 

The  two  Bradys  had  accomplished  more  in  one  night  t]^an 
all  the  rest  of  the  detectives  who  had  tried  their  hand  on  the 
case  had  been  able  to  do  since  the  murder  occurred. 

“I’ve  got  to  know  more  about  that  house  before  I  can  go 
any  further,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “I  shall  have  to 
tackle  the  neighbors,  1  suppose.” 

It  was  commonplace  business  which  the  deteotive  did  not 
like  very  much. 

More  than  that  he  knew  that  it  was  all  old  ground  which 
had  been  gone  over  by  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  the 
case. 

Still  Old  King  Brady  went  right  at  it,  and  the  first  person 
he  interviewed  was  the  butler  of  old  Mrs.  Livingston’s  house, 
the  next  door  below  Mr.  Akerman’s. 

The  detective  went  to  the  basement  door  and  knocked 
modestly. 

“I  want  to  see  the  butler,”  he  said. 

“That  will  be  Mr.  Kelly,”  said  the  girl  who  opened  the 
door. 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  you  want?  Mr.  Kelly  don’t  like  to  be  called 
down  to  the  door  for  everything.” 

“Oh,  tell  him  I  am  a  detective.  The  chief  of  police  sent 
me  here,”  was  the  reply,  for  Old  King  Brady  felt  that  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  in  beating  about  the  bush. 

He  was  shown  into  the  basement,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  fat,  prosperous  Irishman  appeared. 

He  looked  the  rich  man’s  servant  from  head  to  foot,  and 
Old  King  Brady  knew  just  how  to  take  him. 

“Yes,  the  chief  of  police  was  right !”  he  exclaimed.  “By 
gracious,  he  was  right.  How  do  you  do,  sir?  How  do 
you  do  ?” 

“Well,  I’m  fine.  What  did  you  want?  What  do  you 
mean  about  the  chief  ?”  the  butler  replied. 

“What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  the  chief  said  to  me  that  man 
Kelly  at  Mrs.  Livingston’s  is  the  brightest  one  our  boys 
have  had  to  tackle.  If  you  want  any  information  go  to 
Kelly,  he’s  your  man.” 

“And  he  may  well  say  that,”  chuckled  the  butler. 

“Of  course  I  saw  what  sort  of  a  man  you  were,  Kelly,  as 
soon  as  I  set  my  eyes  on  you.” 

“I’ve  been  doing  nothing  but  talk  to  detectives  for  the 
last  three  days.  Sure,  what  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?” 

“Just  to  ask  a  few  questions.” 

“Are  you  a  detective  ?” 

“I  am.” 

“Mebbe  it’s  Old  King  Brady  you  are.  I  think  I’ve  seen 
your  face  in  the  papers.” 

“That’s  me.  It’s  your  picture  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
papers,  Kelly,  and  it  will  be  if  I  can  get  it  there.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could  now,  Mr.  Brady?” 

“Why  not  ?” 

“Sure,  they  say  you  can  do  everything.  But  fire  away.  If 
there’s  anything  I  know  about  the  murder  I’ll  tell  it.” 

Old  King  Brady  had  got  his  man  just  where  he  wanted 
him  now,  and  he  went  right  to  work. 

Questions  came  to  Mr.  Kelly  no  more  rapidly  than  his 
slow-moving  mind  was  able  to  grasp. 
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The  sum  and  substance  of  what  Mr.  Kelly  told  Old  King 
Beady  was  this: 

'lie  had  been  butler  at  the  Livingston  house  for  three 
years. 

During  all  that  time  he  had  never  seen  a  single  person 
save  one  ever  enter  Mr.  Akerman’s  house  or  leave  it  except 
the  proprietor  himself. 

This  man,  as  described  by  Kelly,  perfectly  answered  the 
description  of  the  man  who  had  tried  to  shoot  Old  King 
Brady  in  the  library. 

To  make  sure  of  this  the  detective  showed  the  photograph, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  immediately  identified  the  man. 

“That’s  him,  boss,”  he  declared.  “That’s  him,  sure.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  this  man  did  not  often  visit  Mr. 
Akerman,  and  when  he  had  seen  him  it  was  always  in  the 
day  time,  and  he  had  just  finished  telling  this  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  something  else. 

“Oh,  now,  Mr.  Brady,  here’s  a  p’int  that  I  never  gave  to 
no  detective  yet,”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ve  just  remembered  it. 
Let  me  see,  it  was  a  year  ago  Patrick’s  day  that  I  seen  him 
sitting  in  the  parlor  of  Akerman’s,  and  I  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  there,  so  I  did.”  ' 

“Who?”  asked  the  detective. 

“Just  Mr.  Cramer.” 

“Who  is  Mr.  Cramer?”  , 

“The  Wall  Street  broker.  He  that  lives  in  the  first  house 
round  the  corner,  and  a  nice,  quiet  gentleman  he  is,  so,  they 
say.” 

“Next  house  to  the  vacant  lot?”  asked  Old  King  Brady, 
immediately  interested. 

And  his  interest  was  so  great  that  when  he  got  through 
with  Mr.  Kelly  he  started  to  interview  the  man  around  the 
corner,  but  as  he  feared  would  prove  the  case  Mr.  Cramer 
had  already  gone  downtown. 

The  house  was  a  fine  four-story  brownstone  of  the  modern 
sort. 

The  detective  upon  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Cramer  was  shown 
into  an  elegantly  furnished  library  and  kept  waiting  for 
some  time  before  that  lady  appeared. 

Then  came  a  startling  moment  to  both  Old  King  Brady 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Cramer  was  a  tall,  graceful  woman  of  some  fifty 
years  or  more. 

She  was  dressed  in  an  expensive  morning  gown,  and  as 
she  sailed  into  the  room  with  a  queenly  air  Old  King  Brady 
arose  to  make  his  politest  bow. 

"But  he  did  not  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Instead  he  stood  like  one  transfixed  and  just  stared 
while  Mrs.  Cramer,  with  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  reeled 
back  against  the  partition  and  would  perhaps  have  fallen 
if  she  had  not  steadied  herself  with  her  hand. 

“You !”  she  gasped.  “You!” 

Old  King  Brady  instantly  recovered  himself. 

“Yes,”  he  said  quietly.  “I  still  live.  Sit  down.  My 
business  in  this  house  has  no  reference  to  you.” 

Instead  of  sitting  down  Mrs.  Cramer  closed  the  door  and 
took  a  hasty  step  forward. 

“What  is  it?  Tell  me!”  she  panted.  “Can’t  you  let  me 
alone?  I  am  living  a  quiet,  respectable  life.  I - 

“Stop!"  interrupted  Old  King  Brady.  Don’t  speak,  for, 


as  they  say,  even  the  walls  may  have  ears.  I  only  to 
this  house  to  ask  a  little  information  about  the  inurdejfcas^j 
around  on  the  avenue.  As  I  told  you  before,  my  teiiim--- 
has  no  reference  whatever  to  you.” 

“And  you  will  not  tell - ”  I  1 

“Your  husband?  No.  Certainly  not.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Brady,”  she  said,  rushing  into  a  chair. 
“You  were  always  a  square  man.  I  believe  you.  Goon.” 

“Mr.  Cramer  is  your  husband  ?”  asked  the  detective  with 
more  embarrassment. 

“Yes.”  | 

“How  long  have  you  been  married  to  him  ?” 

“Fifteen  years.”  s 

“Ah !  lrou  must  have  married  shortly  after - ” 

“lres.” 


“Is  he  rich  ?” 


“Worth  over  a  million.” 

“What’s  his  business?” 

“He’s  a  Wall  Street  speculator.  He  deals  only  on  his 
own  account.” 

“Which  is  probably  the  reason  I  have  never  heard  of  him. 
Well,  I  congratulate  you.  You  have  done  well.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“All  about  vourself.” 

*  % 

“I  am  glad.  Now  your  business?” 

“To  learn  if  Mr.  Cramer  had  any  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Akerman.” 

“He  had  a  slight  acquaintance.” 

“He  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  ?” 

‘“Yes,  at  times.” 

“What  was  the  object  of  his  visits,  business  or  just  neigh¬ 
borly  calls?”  i 

“The  last.  Mr.  Akerman  was  interested  in  amateur 
photography,  so  is  my  husband.  They  met  on  that  ground.” 

“They  were  always  friendly  ?”  * 

“Always.  Ah,  Mr.  Brady,  my  husband  is  a  good  man. 
He  has  no  suspicion  of  what  I  haveTbeen.  Don’t  suspect 
him.  Don’t  think  of  it.  Go  and  see  him  at  his  office  and 
have  a  talk  with  him.  One  look  at  his  face  will  be  enough 
to  assure  you  of  his  innocence.” 

Old  King  Brady  bowed. 

“As  for  me  you  have  a  right  to  be  suspicious,  I  own,” 
continued  the  woman  bitterly.  “All  I  can  do  is  to  swear  to 
you  that  I  did  not  even  know  Peter  Akerman.  I  have  seen 
him  in  the  street — that  is  all. 

Old  King  Brady  bowed  again. 

“Speak !”  cried  the  worhan,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony. 
“Is  my  past  life  to  be  shown  up  to  my  husband — to  the 
world?  Am  I  to  be  made  to  suffer  again  for  the  folly  of 
fifteen  years  ago  ?  Do  you  suspect  me,  Mr.  Brady  ?  If  you 
do  speak  out  and  tell  me  the  worst.” 

Old  King  Brady  arose  and  laid  his  hand  with  kindly 
touch  upon  her  shoulder. 

“Madam,”  he  said  quietly,  “far  be  it  from  me  to  unlock 


the  closet  where  you  keep  your  family  skeleton  which  ha* 
nothing  to  do  vith  this  case.  But  when  vou  ask  me  about 
my  suspicions  I  answer  that  when  1  am  working  on.a  ease 
I  suspect  nobody  and  I  suspect  everybody;  but  the  innocent 

need  have  no  fear,  for  I  try  to  be  a  just  as  well  as  an  honest 
man.” 
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Thus  saving  Old  King  Brady  opened  the  door  and  walked 
out.  immediately  leaving  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BLIXD  MAX  OX  THE  BRIDGE. 

Probably  there  was  never  a  more  thoroughly  astonished 
detective  than  Young  King  Brady  when  the  Akerman  girl 
turned  upon  him  and  demanded  to  know  who  he  was. 

Harry  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  and  yet  this  surely 
was  Dora  Akerman.  , 

There  she  stood  before  him  in  face  and  dress  just  as  he 
had  seen  her  last. 

“What  can  you  mean?”  he  asked.  “Have  your  troubles 
driven  you  mad?” 

“They  might  well  have  done  so,”  moaned  the  girl.  “Do 
not  stop  me,  sir.  I  am  in  deep  trouble;  every  instant  is 
precious.  I - ” 

“Miss  Akerman !  Do  you  melm  to  say  that  you  do  not 
know  me?  Ymu  speak 'to  me  as  though  I  was  a  stranger. 
What  does  this  mean  ?” 

“You  are  a  stranger  to  me.  You  know  it.  Stand  aside, 
sir !  Do  not  insult  a  helpless  girl.  Who  told  you  my 
name  ?” 

“A  stranger  to  you !  You  are  surely  mad.  Your 
troubles  have  turned  your  head.  Think  of  your  sister; 
think  of  what  depends  upon  you !  From  what  I  have 
learned  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  Teresa  may  be  in 
that  house.”  ’  \ 

The  girl  drew  away  and  flapped  her  hands  to  her  face. 

_  ‘Tlod  help  me !  Am  I  going  mad !”  she  cried.  “Sir,  I 
cannot  imagine  who  you  are,  but  I  am  Teresa  Akerman,  as 
you  probably  know  very  well.” 

Young  King  Brady  stood  dumbfunded. 

“if  vou  are  Teresa  Akerman  then  where  is  the  other 
one?”  he  gasped. 

“My  sister?  Do  you  mean  Dora?”  demanded  the  girl 
eagerly.  “Oh,  sir,  who  are  you  ?” 

Young  King  Brady  had  almost  forgotten  his  own  identity 
in  his  astonishment. 

In  this  he  was  decidedly  to  blame,  for  a  detective  should 
remember  himself  at  all  times.  W  l 

If  it  had  been  Old  King  Brady  instead  of  Young  King 
Brady  the  first  thing  he  would  have  done  upon  making  this 
startling  discovery  would  have  been  to  look  behind  him. 

If  Harry  had  taken  the  precaution  to  do  so  he  would  have 
seen  aAail  man  wearing  a  checked  suit  standing  on  the 
higher  ground  of  the  vacant  lots  hear  the  mysterious  house. 

He  stood  there  very  quietly  and«seemed  to  be  watching 
the  two  figures  on  the  avenue,  which  he  could  easily  do,  for 
save  an  old  delapidated  mansion  on  the  hill  at  their  left 
there  was  no  house  anywhere  near. 

When  Young  King  Brady  remembered  himself  and  did 
j ook  behind  him  the  man  had  disappeared. 

“Come/’  said  Harry*  continuing  the  conversation,  “we 
art.  entirely  at  cross  purposes.  I  am  a  detective.  I  came 
here  with  Dora  Akerman.  We  were  searching  for  her  sister 


Teresa.  1  left  her  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  followed  you 
I  supposed  you  were  she.  That’s  my  case.  Now  what’s 
yours  ?” 

“My  sister !  You  left  her  near  that  terrible  house.  Then 
they  have  captured  her !  They  have  made  the  same  mistake 
you  have  made.  They  have  taken  her  for  me.” 

“That  house  over  there  in  the  lots  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  just  escaped  from  there?” 
“Yea” 

“Amazing !  Then  you  are  really  Teresa  and  not  Dora  ?” 

“I  am.” 

“You  have  been  a  prisoner  there  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  it  happen?  Tell  me  all  about  it.  We  will 
walk  down  toward  the  bridge.  We  may  be  seen.” 

That  was  the  time  when  Young  King  Brady  looked  back, 
too  late  to  see  that  they  were  being  watched,  as  we  have  said. 

Harry  was  wild  with  anxiety  about  Dora,  but  common 
sense  told  him  that  he  must  learn  this  girl’s  story  first. 

Quietly  he  told  his  own  story,  explaining  his  position 
exactly. 

His  calm  manner  had  the  desired  effect. 

“Yes,  I  am  the  sister  who  went  to  Peter  Akerman’s  in 
the  carriage,”  Teresa  said  as  the  detective  asked  her  again 
to  thell  him  all.  “You  say  there  has  been  murder  done  and 
that  my  uncle  is  the  victim.  Well,  if  it  is  so  I  do  not  know 
it.  When  I  reached  the  house  I  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  my  uncle  sat.  He  did  not  recognize  me,  and  insisted 
that  I  should  prove  to  him  that  I  was  actually  his  niece, 
which  I  did,  and - ” 

“Pardon  me.  You  were  alone  with  him?”  asked  Harty. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  was  then.” 

“Ah !  But  not  later.  Go  on.” 

“I’m  coming  to  that.  After  my  uncle  became  satisfied 
that  I  was  really  the  person  I  claimed  to  be  he  began  to  talk 
about  his  wealth.  T  am  a  very  rich  man,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  am 
getting  old.  You  and  your  sister  are  my  only  heirs.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  will  leaving  you  my  property.  I  don’t  want 
you  here,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  have  you  here,  but  I  do  mean 
that  you  shall  have  my  money  when  I  die.’  ” 

“Did  he  say  all  this  pleasantly  ?”  interrupted  Harry. 

“Not  very.  He  was  cold  and  hard  in  his  way  of  speak¬ 
ing.” 

“What  next  ?” 

“Why,  then  he  asked  me  to  let  him  take  my  photograph. 
You  see  Dora  and  I  are  twins,  and,  as  you  have  discovered, 
we  look  exactly  alike.  He  spoke  of  that  and  said  that  he 
meant  to  paste  both  our  photographs  in  his  will  so  that 
there  need  be  no  mistake.  I  stood  up  near  the  mantelpiece 
to  be  photographed,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  snap  the 
camera  a  man  came  bursting  into  the  room.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Harry.  “We  are  getting  at  it  now. 
That  man  was  Mr.  Manister?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  he  want?  What  did  he  say?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you.  Oh,  he  abused  my  uncle  terribly.  It 
was  all  about  me.  He  said  I  should  never  be  the  heir,  and 
unless  I  was  willing  to  marry  him,  or  my  sister  was,  we 
1  should  never  handle  a  dollar  of  my  uncle’s  money.” 
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“What  did  your  uncle  say?” 

“He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  him.  I  wanted  to  go  away, 
but  lie  wouldn’t  let  me.  They  went  off  into  a  corner  and 
commenced  to  talk  low.  I  ought  to  have  tried  to  escape 
then,  for  right  after  that  the  trouble  came.” 

“What  trouble  ?” 

“I’m  going  to  tell  you.  ‘Well,  do  it  then^  and  we’ll  de¬ 
cide  later,’  I  heard  my  uncle  say,  and  he  went  to  the  table, 
opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  small  bottle.” 

'  “Yes,  yes !”  cried  Harry,  eagerly.  “I  guess  you  don’t 
remember  much  more.” 

“You  know  then?” 

“I  know  something  and  guess  others.  You  were  seized  ?” 

“Yes.  By  this  man  Manister.  He  came  up  behind  me 
suddenly  and  caught  me  by  the  throat.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  leave  the  room,  or  I  should  have  been  better  pre¬ 
pared.” 

“And  then  ?” 

“Then  my  uncle  sprang  forward  and  pressed  the  bottle 
under  my  nose.  After  that  I  remember  nothing  until  I 
found  myself  a  prisoner  in  a  small  dark  room.” 

“Where  ?  In  that  house  ?” 

“My  uncle’s  house?  No.  The  house  over  there  in  the 
lots.” 

“It  is  what  I  meant;  I  thought  as  much.  You  have  been 
there  ever  since  ?”  * 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  you  escape?” 

“There  was  an  old  woman  there — a  horrible  old  creature 
who  was  always  drunk.  She  came  into  the  room  to  bring 
me  food,  and  in  going  out  she  forgot  to  lock  the  door;  she 
was  too  drunk  to  know  what  she  was  doing.  I  discovered 
how  the  case  stood,  and  putting  on  my  hat  and  jacket  man¬ 
aged  to  get  out  into  the  back  yard ;  then  I  climbed  over  the 
fence  and - ” 

“And  met  me.  I  understand.  Did  you  see  anything  of 
this  man  Manister  while  yyu  were  there?”  / 

“I  saw  him  every  day.  He  used  to  come  into  the  room 
and  try  to  persuade  me  to  marry  him.  He  promised  that  if 
I  would  that  all  my  uncle’s  wealth  should  be  mine.” 

“And  your  sister?” 

“He  would  not  talk  about  her.  He  would  not  say  what 
was  to  become  of  her.” 

“Ad  this  is  all  Vou  have  to  tell  ?” 

J 

“All ;  but  oh,  how  I  suffered  there  !  You  have  no  idea.” 

“I  can  imagine ;  hut  tell  me,  did  you  know  nothing  of  the 
murder  of  your  uncle  until  you  met  me?” 

“Nothing.  Oh,  don’t  let  us  go  any  further.  Do  you 
think  my  sister  has  been  captured  and  taken  into  that 
house  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  it  is  so,”  replied  Harry.  “Probably  they  dis¬ 
covered  your  escape  and  ran  out  in  front.  Seeing  her  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  there  waiting  for  me  they  mistook  her  for 
you.” 

“What’s  to  be  done  ?” 

“If  I  could  only  see  a  policeman  I’d  decide  quick  enough, 
but  I  don’t  suppose  it  is  any  use  to  look  for  one  hete.7 

“But  we  must  do  something,  sir.” 

“We  must  take  care  of  you  first  of  all.  Can  you  trust 
me?” 
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“I  must.  How  can  I  help  it?  I’m  as  helpless  as  a 

child.”  ,  / 

“Then  take  the  next  car  to  the  Grand  Street  Ferry  and 
go  straight  home  and  leave  all  to  me.” 

At  first  Miss  Akerman  utterly  refused  to  listen  to  this 
proposition. 

Harry  labored  with  her,  however,  and  she  consented  at 
last. 

Harry  put  her  on  a  Meeker  Avenue  car  and  promised  to 
bring  Dora  to  Bank  Street  or  send  word  how  the  case  stood 
before  an  hour  had  passed. 

It  was  a  simple  move,  and  it  was  also  a  wise  one,  for  it 
untied  Young  King  Brady’s  hands  and  left  him  free  to  act. 

He  could  hardly  realize  the  strangeness  of  his  position 
when  he  found  himself  alone  by  the  car  stand. 

Teresa  Akerman  found  and  Dora  missing? 

It  seemed  just  incredible,  and  yet  this  was  the  situation 
which  he  had  to  face. 

There  was  a  policeman  at  the  bridge,  and  to  him  Harry 
now  appealed,  telling  as  much  of  his  story  as  was  absolutely 
necessarv,  but  no  more. 

Of  course  he  showed  his^shield  and  told  his  name. 

This  acted  like  magic,  for  even  in  this  renfote  part  of 
Brooklyn  the  name  of  Brady  commanded  every  respect. 

“Sure  we’ve  suspected  that  house  this  long  time,”  said 
the  officer,  “and  that  man  Manister  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  him. 
He’s  no  good.” 

“Can’t  we  go  directly  to  the  house  and  demand  the  girl  ?” 
asked  Harry. 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  help,”  said  Hie  officer,  “but  as 
you  say,  boss,  there’s  no  time  for  that.  Come,  we’ll  go  to¬ 
gether.  We  ought  to  be  good  for  one  man  and  an  ould 
woman,  that’s  sure.” 

They  hurried  along  the  bank  of  the  creek  and  were  just 
about  to  turn  around  by  the  big  fence  at  the  bone  yard  when 
the  policeman  chanced  to  look  back. -w.. 

“There  he  is  now !”  he  exclaimed.  “That’s  Manister  just 
going  on  the  bridge.” 

A  tall  man  wearing  a  high  hat  and  a  checked  suit  had 
just  started  to  cross  to  Blissville. 

Harry  saw  him  and  recognized  the  fact  that  the  man 
fully  answered  the  description  given  by  Old  King  Brady. 

“He’s  our  game.  We  must  get  him,”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  we  will !”  shouted  the  policeman.  “Run 
or  they  ^  turn  the  bridge  on  you  before  you  can  get  there. 
I’ll  be  wid  yer  in  no  time  if  you’re  not  afraid  to  tackle  him 
alone.”  '  x 

\  oung  King  Brady  did  not  even  wait  to  answer. 

d  he  distance  was  not  great,  and  he  did  not  despair  of 
getting  across  the  bridge  before  the  man  could  get  very  far 
awav. 

ISov  Hat i\  could  rup  like  a  deer,  but  the  policeman  was 

#hort.  and  fat  and  could  not  run  “for  a  cent,”  as  the  boys 
say.  * 

To  make  matters  worse,  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  yards 

he  stumbled  over  n  stone,  turned  his  ankle,  and  went  down 
all  in  a  heap.  - 

And  as  this  ends  our  connection  with  this  particular 
specimen  of  the  “finest”  we  propose  to  let  him  get  out  of 
his  scrape  the  best  way  he  can. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  soon  recovered  from  his  sprained 
ankle,  but  whether  he  did  or  not  we  realty  don't  know. 

Meanwhile  Young  King  Brady  reached  the  bridge  just  as 
tlu  whistle  blew. 

This  was  the  signal  that  the  bridge  was  about  to  be  turned 
to  let  a  vessel  through. 

For  Young  King  Brady  to  miss  connections  now  would 
be  fatal  to  ^iis  plans,  and  he  consequently  ran  for  all  he  was 

worth. 

His  haste  attracted  no  attention  whatever. 

At  all  hours,  day  and  night,  men  are  constantly  running 
to  catch  the  Meeker  Avenue  Bridge  when  it  is  on  the  turn. 

The  bridge  tender  saw  him  coming  but  seemed  disposed 
not  to  wait,  for  they  were  already  getting  the  big  iron  lever 
in  place — it  was  before  the  time  when  they  began  to  turn 
this  bridge  bv  steam. 

O  J 

As  he  drew  near  Young  King  Brady  saw  a  man  ap¬ 
parently  blind  go  rapping  his  way  on  to  the  bridge  with  a 
cane. 

A  moment  later  and  he  had  set  foot  on  the  bridge  himself. 

He  hurried  past  the  blind  man,  but  before  he  was  half¬ 
way  across  the  bridge  began  to  turn. 

AY>ung  King  Brady  was  furious. 

If  he  had  not  been  breathless  he  very  likely  would  have 
“said  things”  to  the  bridge  tender  which  would  have  done  no 
good,  of  course,  for  in  those  days  these  men  used  to  take 
particular  delight  in  catching  people  on  the  bridge. 

They  had  caught  Young  King  Brady  all  right,  and  he 
stopped  running  at  once. 

Leaning  against  the  railing  he  looked  down  into  the  black, 
foul  smelling  water  of  Newtown  Creek,  panting,  for  his 
breath  was  all  gone  now. 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him. 

The  bridge  tenders  were  running  around  with  their  lever, 
laughing  and  joking  as  they  went. 

Coming  up  behind  him  Harry  could  hear  the  blind  man 
rapping  his  way  along. 

He  did  not  look  around,  for  he  was  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Mr.  Manister  on  the  other  side. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been-more  careful, 
but  Young  King  Brady  never  dreamed  of  danger  then,  and 
there  he  stood  waiting  for  the  blind  man  to  pass  when  all 
at  once  he  felt  his  legs  clutched  by  two  hands  with  a  vice- 
like  grip. 

Before  Young  King  Brady  could  make  a  move  or  even 
utter  a  cry  he  was  raised  bodily  and  pushed  headlong  over 
the  rail.  % 

Down  he  went  flying,  and  a  second  later  the  dark  waters  of 
Newtown  Creek  closed  above  his  head. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OLD  KINO  BRADY  STRIKES  A  CLEW  WHICH  AMOUNTS  TO 

SOMETHING  AT  LAST. 

Rather  shaken  up  by  his  encounter  with  Mrs.  Cramer, 
Old  King  Bradv  crossed  over  to  Third  Avenue  and  walked 
dov.n  several  blocks,  smoking  and  thinking. 

“Well,  I’ll  see  the  husband  anyhow,”  he  muttered  at  last, 


throwing  away  his  cigar  as  he  came  to  one  of  the  elevated 
stations. 

He  went  upstairs,  boarded  the  train,  and  was  whirled 
away  down  town. 

Mr.  Cramer’s  offices  were  in  the  Mills  Building  on  Broad 
Street. 

They  were  spacious  and  elegantly  furnished,  but  the  de¬ 
tective  could  only  look  at  them,  for  he  was  headed  off  by  a 
gentlemanly  clerk  at  the  door. 

Did  he  \yish  to  see  Mr.  Cramer  ? 

Yes,  he  did. 

Well,  Mr.  Cramer  was  engeged,  couldn’t  he  send  in  his 
card  ? 

Of  course  he  could,  and  of  course  he  did,  and,  equally  of 
course,  Mr.  Cramer  sent  out  word  to  admit  him. 

There  are  few  business  men  in  New  York  who  would  care 
Refuse  Old  King  Brady  an  audience  at  any  time. 

The  great  detective  is  altogether  too  important  a  man. 
“Did  you  wish  to  see  me^sir  ?”  asked  Mr.  Cramer,  elevat¬ 
ing  his  eyebrows  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

He  was  a  little  man,  very  mild  in  his  way  of  speaking. 

Old  King  Brady  observed  that  he  was  faultlessly  dressed 
and  had  a  soft,  sleek,  “pussy-cat*”  look. 

Altogether  Mr.  Cramer  appeared  like  just  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  be  the  husbaiid  of  the  fierce  creature  whom 
the  detective  had  left  in  the  house  uptown. 

Old  Kin^j  Brady  immediately  introduced  himself  as  a 
detective  engaged  on  the  great  Akerman  murder  case. 

“I’ve  come  to  you,  sir,  for  a  little  information,”  he  s^id. 

“Oh,  yes ;  just  so,”  replied  Mr.  Cramer  in  his  sleek  way. 
“Most  hap^y,  Mr.  Brad}r,  to  give  you  any  information  in 
my  power,  but  what  in  the  world  ever  put  it  into  your  head 
that  I  might  know  anything  about  the  affair?” 

“Because  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  deceased, 
sir.” 

“Well,  yes;  I  was,  but - ” 

“Sir?” 

“I  did  not  say  anything.” 

“I  thought  you  were  about  to  finish  your  sentence.” 

“It  was  not  worth  finishing.  I  was  about  to  add  that  I 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  deceased.” 

“May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  ?” 

“Certainly,  certainty.  My  time  is  valuable,  however. 
Be  as  brief  as  you  can.” 

“When  did  you  first  get  acouainted  with  Mr.  Akerman?” 

“I  think  it  was  last  July.” 

“How  did  your  acquaintance  begin?” 

“I  made  him  an  offer  for  the  lots  which  adjoin  my  house.” 

“Ah  !  He  owned  those  lots,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  he  sell  to  you  ?” 
v  “No ;  he  refused  to  sell.” 

“He  was  very  wealthy,  I  believe  ?” 

“So  they  say.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“Did  he  never  talk  to  you  about  his  business?” 

“Never.” 

“You  visited  him  several  times  afterward?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Why?” 
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“He  was  interested  in  amateur  photography;  so  was  I. 
We  got  talking  about  it.” 

“Did  you  go  out  taking  pictures  together?” 

“Never!  It  wasn’t  that  way  at  all.” 

“What,  then  ?” 

“Why,  you  see  Akcrman  had  invented  a  new  method  of 
taking  detail  views  by  lamp  light  under  long  exposure.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes.” 

“Indoor  views,  you  mean?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And  what  then  ?” 

“Oh,  he  was  always  talking  about  patenting  the  process, 
and  he  asked  my  advice  about  it.  We  discussed  the  various 
methods  of  infringement  which  were  likely  to  come  up.” 

“So  as  to  be  able  to  head  the  infringers  off  by  patenting 
those  methods?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  he  ever  take  out  any  patents  ?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  As  I  said,  he  was  always  talking 
about  it,  but  I  never  knew  him  to  go  any  further,  still  he 
might  have  done  so  easily  enough  without  my  knowledge. 

“Now  to  change  the  subject,  Mr.  Cramer.  What  do  you 
know  of  Mr.  Akerman’s  past  life  ?” 

“Nothing  whatever.” 

“Nor  how  he  made  his  money?” 

“No.” 

“Did  you  ever  meet  any  one  at  his  house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  ?”  * 

“Once  there  was  a  strange  man  there.  I  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  to  him,  and  he  went  right  away.” 

“You  don’t  know  who  he  was  then?” 

“No.” 

“Who  else  did  you  meet  ?” 

“There  was  a  man  whom  I  met  there  several  times  named 
Manister.” 

“Ah  !  I  am  interested  in  this.  Who  was  he  ?” 

“I’m  sure  I  couldn’t  tell  you.” 

“What  was  his  business?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  either.  I  never  had  much  talk  with 
him.  When  I  called  he  always  excused  himself  and  went 
into  another  room.” 

“Should  you  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Should  you  recognize  his  photograph  if  I  were  to  show 

it  to  you?”  ‘  ^ 

“Yes.” 

“How  about  this?” 

Old  King  Brady  produced  his  photograph. 

It  seemed  to  him  then  that  he  had  strubk  a  clew  w'orth 
having. 

He  was  sure  of  it  when  Mr.  Cramer  exclaimed: 

“Yes ;  that’s  the  man.” 

“Good  1”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “You  have  told  me  pre¬ 
cisely  what  T  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Cramer.” 

“Do  you  suspect  this  man  of  the  murder?” 

“Impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  am  looking  for  persons 
who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Akcrman.  To-day  I  have 
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found  one  in  you,  and  I  shall  have  another  when  yeupdl 
me  where  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  this  man  Manister. 

“Which  I  can’t  do,  Mr.  Brady.  I  know  nothing  of  the 

man  at  all.”  /  c 

“Then  I  shall  have  to  look  him  up.  Pardon  me  if  I  keep 
you  a  minute  more.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Mr. 
Akerman  alive?” 

“About  two  weeks  ago.” 

“You  called  at  his  house  then?” 

“No.  I  met  him  on  the  street.” 

“That  is  all.” 

“But  about  this  picture,”  said  Mr.  Cramer.  “I  see  it 
was  taken  in  Mr.  Akerman’s  library.” 

“Yes.” 

There  is  a  lady  in  it;  who  is  she?” 

I  cannot  say.” 

“Manister  looks  angry.” 

He  evidently  does.” 

How  did  you  come  by  the  picture?” 

Strange  how  a  little  thing  will  sometimes  change  the 
whole  current  of  affairs. 

If  Mr.  Cramer  desired  to  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a 
truthful  man  he  had  better  have  allowed  Old  King  Brady 
to  go  when  he  started. 

Before  the  detective  could  reply  to  the  question  about 
the  picture  an  office  boy  stepped  into  the  room  with  a  tele¬ 
gram. 

“Pardon  me  a  moment,”  said  Mr.  Cramer,  and  he  tore 
open  the  dispatch  and  hastily  read  it. 

“Well,  you  were  saying,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  said,  crumpling  it 
up  and  thrusting  it  into  his  pocket. 

Old  King  Brady  went  right  on  to  tell  about  the  discovery 
of  the  picture. 

No  one  ever  would  have  dreamed  that  he  had  found  an¬ 
other  clew,  and  yet  such  was  the  case. 

He  knew  now  that  Mr.  Cramer  had  not  told  him  the 
whole  truth  about  liis  relation  with  Peter  Akerman,  and 
this  was  the  way  he  found  out. 

Directly  behind  the  broker  hung  a  small  plate  glass 
mirror. 

Old  King  Brady  as  he  sat  faced  the  broker. 

When  he  held  up  the  telegram  it  was  distinctly  reflected 
in  the  mirror. 

Sharp  as  a  needle,  and  on  the  alert  at  all  times,  Old  King 
Brady  knew  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

While  one  eye  was  kept  upon  the  broker  the  other  took  in 
the  mirror  and  read  the  telegram. 

“Akerman  shares  sold  at  eighty-two”  was  the  reading  of 
the  dispatch. 

Old  King  Brady  immediately  followed  up  his  advantage. 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  Cramer,  did  you  ever  transact  any 
business  for  Mr.  Akerman?”  he  asked. 

“Never,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“Well,  I  understood  that  you  had  done  so.” 

“No.  Whoever  told' you  that  was  certainly  romancing, 
my  dear  sir.” 

“.lust  so."  said  the  detective.  “Well.  I*m  much  obliged 
|  to  you.  Pleased  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.  Good 


day.” 
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Old  King  Brady  left  the  office  and  hurried  to  a  noted 

P  rohor's  office  on  Wall  Street. 

We  prefer  not  to  give  the  name  of  this  firm,  as  Old  King 
■Brady  has  specially  requested  us  not  to  do  so. 

One  important  thing  we  may  say  about  them,  however. 
Their  name  was  signed  to  the  dispatch. 

Xow  it  happened  that  Old  King  Brady  knew  the  senior 
partner  of  this  firm  well. 

Once  in  a  while  the  old  detective  takes  a  flyer  in  stocks. 

As  a  rule  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  he  thinks  that 
he  owes  his  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  pains  taken  by 
the  head  of  this  firm. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Old  King  Brady  was  very  cordially  received. 

The  broker  took  him  directly  into  his  private  office  and 
closed  the  door. 

“Well,  Brady,  what  is  it  to-day?”  he  asked.  “I  can  put 
you  on  to  a  good  thing  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  market.” 

“Xo,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I’m  not  going  into  the 
market  to-day.  I’m  after  a  little  information  which  I  feel 
sure  you  can  give  me,  that’s  all.” 

“I  will  if  I  can,  you  may  bank  on  that.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure.  It  involves  the  betrayal  of  a  customer’s 
confidence.” 

“You  hit  me  hard  there,  Brady.  I  needn’t  tell  you  that 
it’s  something  I  never  do.” 


“I  can’t  imagine  \vhere  you  found  it  out.” 

“In  Cramer’s  office,  if  you  want  to  know.” 

>  “I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Of  course  he  told  you 
himself.  Cramer  is  a  square  man.” 

“Yes,  but  he  didn’t  tell  me  himself.” 

“Xo  ?” 

“Xo.” 

“How  did  you  find  out  then  ?” 

“That  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  there  is  something  you  can 
tell  me.” 

“What  ?” 

“How  did  Mr.  Cramer  come  into  possession  of  those 
shares  ?” 

“Why,  he  bought  them  of  Mr.  Akerman.” 

“Bought  them  ?” 

“So  he  says.” 

“Well,  he  just  told  me  that  he  never  had  any  business 
with  Mr.  Akerman.” 

“What  ?”  • 

“You  heard  me.” 

“Phew  !  Somebody  lies  !”  cried  the  broker.  “Why, 
we’ve  been  buying  and  selling  stocks  on  Peter  Akerman’s 
account  through  Cramer  for  the  last  two  years.” 

“There !”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  springing  up.  “I  know 
that  I  have  struck  a  clew  that  amounts  to  something  now.” 

/ 


“I’m  sure  of  that,  but  to  aid  the  law  in  the  cause  of 
justice.” 

“Well,  that’s  different.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  one 
of  your  famous  clews  points  this  way  ?” 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  it.” 

“Can’t  you  guess  what  it  is  ?” 

“I  think  I  can.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  silent  for  some  time. 

The  broker  was  silent  too.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking, 
and  the  detective  let  him  think. 

“Have  I  got  to  do  it,  Brady?”  he  asked  at  last. 

“I  could  force  you  to  if  I  tried.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  put  you  to  that  trouble.  You  refer  to  the 
Akerman  shares  we  have  just  been  selling,  of  course.” 

“I  do.” 

“I  thought  there  would  be  trouble.  I  told  my  partner 
so,  but  by  thunder  you  are  prompt.  It  isn’t  half  an  hour 
since  thev  were  sold.” 

“Are  they  delivered  yet  ?” 

#  “Xo.” 

“Then  they  are  still  in  your  office  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cancel  the  sale  at  once.  I’ve  been  finding  clews  ever 
since  I  began  on  this  case.  I  think  I’ve  found  one  that 
amounts  to  something  now.” 

“Yes,  but  it  don’t  point  to  Cramer,”  said  the  broker, 
emphatically.  “Come,  Brady,  I  know  there  is  no  use  beat¬ 
ing  about  the  bush.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Why,  although  you  haven’t  told  me  so,  I  know  very  well 
that  you  must  know  who  it  was  that  put  those  shares  into 
our  hands  to  sell.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SECRETS  OUT  AT  LAST. 

If  the  “blind  man”  thought  he  had  done  for  Young  King 
Brady  simply  by  throwing  him  into  the  water  he  certainly 
was  most  mightily  mistaken. 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  big  a  mistake  as  to  fancy  that  the  fel¬ 
low  was  blind  at  all. 

If  the  bridge  tenders  had  been  watching  the  fellow  they 
would  have  seen  him  flash  one  quick  look  over  the  rail  to  see 
if  the  detective  rose  again. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  Young  King  Brady  in  the 
muddy  water  of  the  creek. 

The  “blind  man”  immediately  rapped  his  way  along  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge  and  qViietlv  waited  for  it  to  close. 

Xothing  of  all  this  was  seen  by  the  bridge  tenders,  who 
were  interested  only  upon  their  own  affairs. 

Xor  did  the  “blind  man”  see  the  detective  again,  although 
he  looked  down  into  the  water  more  than  once. 

When  the  bridge  finally  closed  he  rapped  his  way  up  the 
street,  turned  down  the  tracks  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  disappeared.  . 

Blind  this  man  certainly  was  not,  for  he  could  have  seen 
the  struggle  in  the  water  if  there  had  been  one. 

,  Still  his  sight  was  very  much  impaired,  and  he  could  see 
nothing  distinctly. 

This  we  state  on  account  of  what  happened  later  on. 

Returning  to  Young  King  Brady  we  may  state  right  here 
that  he  was  a  famous  swimmer. 

He  was  also  a  fellow  who  at  all  times  was  able  to  keep  his 
wits  about  him. 


so 
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Kven  as  he  fell  Young  King  Brady’s  mind  was  active, 

and  he  felt  no  fear.  , 

‘‘It’s  a  game  to  do  me/’  he  thought.  “Dora’s  safety  de¬ 
pends  upon  my  coolness  now.” 

So  he  let  himself  go,  and  when  he  struck  the  water  he 
struck  out  under  it  and  came  up  under  the  bridge. 

This  was  just  what  he  wanted. 

No  one  could  see  him  now. 

Harry  kept  up  a  moment  to  get  his  breath  and  to  listen. 

He  wanted  to  hear  if  anyone  was  calling  out  on  the 
bridge. 

He  could  hear  nothing  of  the  sort. 

There  was  no  excitement  of  any  kind. 

Presently  the  bridge  began  to  close  and  Young  King 
Brady  swam  ashore. 

He  came  against  the  timber  which  lines  the  banks  of 
Newtown  Creek  at  a  point  where  stood  a  small  building  en¬ 
closed  by  a  high  fence.  • 

There  was  the  foundation  of  an  old  factory  within  the  en¬ 
closure. 

Evidently  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  little 
building  was  the  office. 

Harry  climbed  up  and  hurried  ov^r  to  it. 

The  day  was  decidedly  cool  and  his  teeth  chattered  and 
there  were  cold  chills  running  down  his  back. 

“I  shall  get  my  death  if  I  don’t  change  my  clothes,” 
thought  Young  King  Brady.  “I  wonder  what’s  in  here?” 

The  office  windows  were  all  concealed  behind  heavy 
wooden  shutters,  and  the  door  was  locked. 

This,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  Young  King  Brady 
a  bit,  for  he  was  able  to  open  the  door  with  one  of  his 
skeleton  kevs. 

The  office  consisted  of  two  rooms,  both  furnished  with 
desks,  tables  and  chairs. 

The  place,  although  very  dirty,  had  the  air  of  having  been 
recently  occupied. 

Harry  pushed  around  in  the  dim  light  examining  every¬ 
thing. 

Among  other  things  he  discovered  a  closet  in  the  inner 
room  which  he  proceeded  to  open. 

“Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  luck !”  he  exclaimed  as  he 
looked  in.  “I’ll  borrow  some  of  these  things  now  and  settle 
with  the  owner  later  on.” 

The  closet  was  full  of  clothes.  It  seemed  to  be  a  ward¬ 
robe  used  by  more  than  one  man,  for  the  clothes  were  of 
different  sizes.  The  lock  which  fastened  it  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  one,  too,  but  Harry’s  skeleton  keys  had  been  good  for 
it  and  here  he  was  with  just  what  he  needed  ready  at  hand. 

Of  course  Young  King  Brady  was  not  long  in  availing 
himself  of  this  valuable  find. 

He  stripped  and  dressed  himself  in  the  best  suit  in  the 
closet. 


along  with  his  cane,  not  rapping  now,  but  using  his  stick 
just  as  any  one  else  would. 

“By  Jove,  I’m  in  for  it,”  thought  Young  King  Brady. 
“What  am  I  to  do  ?”  J 

lie  determined  not  to  retreat,  for  he  was  most  anxious  to 
learn  more  about  this  man. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  closet. 

It  seemed  to  be  just  the  place  to  hide  in,  but  before  doing 
so  Young  King  Brady  unfastened  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  rear  office  and  slipped  the  catch  on  the  shutters,  thus 
leaving  himself  a  chance  to  retreat. 

He  then  slipped  into  the  closet  and  closed  the  door. 

He  was  none  too  soon. 

In  a  moment  the  blind  man  entered  the  outer  office. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  inner  room  which  Harry  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  close,  but  did  not  come  in. 

The  detective  listened. 

I  r 

He  could  hear  the  fellow  fumbling  about  at  the  big  desk, 
opening  and  shutting  drawers  and  making  considerable 
noise. 

Harry  would  have  liked  to  see  wfiat  he  was  doing,  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  closet,  and  it  was  just  as  well 
he  didn’t,  for  in  a  moment  the  blind  man  called  out : 

“Come  on,  Canister,  I  fixed  him ;  the  coast  is  clear.” 

“Did  you?”  chuckled  Young  King  Brady,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  revolver.  “It  looks  as  if  I  were  going  to  hear 
something.  .  There’s  music  in  the  air.” 

What  he  heard  first  was  a  man  entering  the  office. 

“Well,  Decker,  what  did  you  do  with  him  ?”  was  asked. 

“What  did  I  do  with  him  ?  Why,  I  tipped  him  over  into 
the  creek,”  was  the  reply. 

“Was  he  drowned?” 

“I  hope  so.  I  heard  no  cry ;  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
struggle  in  the  water.” 

“Were  you  seen?” 

“No,  no  !  I  took  good  care  of  that.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  know  anything  about  it.  You 
couldn’t  see  if  a  dozen  men  were  watching  you.” 

“Yes,  I  could.” 

“No,  you  couldn’t.  Never  mind,  though.  You  did  well. 
By  gracious,  I  never  had  such  a  scare  in  my  life.” 

“Who  was  he  ?” 

“I  told  you  before  he  was  Young  King  Brady.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Positive.” 

It  s  coming  pretty  close  when  the  detectives  get  to  watch¬ 
ing  the  house.  Next  thing  they  will  be  here.  You'd  better 
let  the  girl  go.” 

“Confound  it,  Decker,  she’s  gone.  The  one  we  captured 
in  the  street  wasn’t  Teresa  Akerman  at  all.  It  was  her 
sister  Dora.  We  made  a  deuce  of  a  mistake  ” 

“What !  What !” 


There  were  shirts  and  underclothes  and  stockings  thefe 
too. 

It  was  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  detective. 

in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was  ready  for  business,  anc 
he  hit  it  just  right,  too,  for  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  noise 
in  the  yard. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  he  saw  the  blind  man  coming 


Oh,  I  didn’t  have  time  to  tell  you  all.  Young  Bra 
got  the  girl  and  I  saw  him  send  her  off  on  the  car  ” 
“And  the  sister?” 

“Oh,  she's  in  the  house.  After  I  dragged  her  in  a 
found  out  the  mistake  I  had  made  l  locked  her  up. 

have  let  her  go  if  I’d  dared,  but  you  see  I  didn't.  I  mi 
have  time  to  think.” 
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“To  blazes  with  those  girls,  anyhow !  There's  been 
trouble  ever  since  you  began  with  them." 

"1  know  it.'’ 

“Everything  was  going  so  well  before - ” 

“Before  this  confounded  murder.  That’s  what’s  put  the 
kjbosh  on  our  business,  and  it’s  done  it  for  fain” 

“Do  you  think  you  are  suspected  ?”  . 

“I'm  sure  the  Bradys  suspect  me  now.” 

“You  ought  never  to  have  attacked  Old  King  Brady.” 

“I  know  it.  I  did  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  was 
a  mistake.  If  the  truth  ever  comes  out  I  shall  be  suspected 
of  this  murder,  although  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I’m 
as  innocent  of  it  as  a  child.” 

“Why  don’t  you  light  out?” 

“Do  you  know  that’s  just  what  I  am  thinking?  I  can  get 
away  for  a  time  till  it  blows  over.  If  I  could  only  find  the 
will  and  destroy  it  I'd  go  in  a  hurry,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
leave  it  behind  me  and  let  those  girls  inherit  all.” 

“You’ve  given  up  the  notion  of  marrying  one  of  them, 
then  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I’ve  soured  on  that.  It  would  be  no  use  now. 
It  was  a  foolish  piece  of  business  anyhow.  If  I  had  not 
been  half  full  at  the  time  I  never  should  have  interfered 
with  the  girl  that  night.” 

Here  was  an  interesting  conversation. 

Here  were  secrets  to  which  Young  King  Brady  listened 
with  intense  interest. 

He  slipped  out  of  the  closet  and  got  a  good  view  of  Mr. 
Manister,  through  the , crack  of  the  door. 

While  he  was  watching  and  listening  the  conversation 
suddenly  changed. 

“I’m  going  right  back  to  the  house,”  said  Manister,  “and 
I  may  conclude  to  close  the .  place  and  let  the  Akerman 
girl  go.” 

“If  you  do  drug  her,”  said  Decker,  “let  her  wander 
about  half  dazed  and  be  arrested.  Give  her  a  good  dose. 
No  one  will  believe  her  story  then.” 

“It’s  a  good  idea,  and  I’ll  think  about  it.  Now  to  busi¬ 
ness.  We’ve  got  to  get  into  that  house  to-night.” 

“We  have.  Those  plates  of  the  old  man  must  be  found.” 

“But  what  about  the  police  and  the  detectives  ?” 

“They  must  be  drugged.  We’ve  got  to  have  an  hour  at 
least  for  the  search ;  besides,  the  plates  there  is  the  will.” 

“You  are  determined  to  go?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  time  shall  I  meet  you?” 

“Let  it  be  midnight,  opposite  Cramer’s  house.” 

“I’ll  be  there.  You  don’t  think  the  detectives  know  of 
the  secret  passage?” 

“Tm  sure  they  don’t.” 

“Sav,  Manister,  who  do  you  think  really  did  murder  the 
old  man  ?” 

“Decker,  I  have  no  more  idea  than  you  have.  It’s  a 
complete  mystery  to  me.” 

“He  had  no  enemies?” 

“Xone  that  I  know  of,  nor  any  friends  either,  except 
Cramer.” 

“You  know  this  man  Cramer?” 

“I’ve  met  hi rn  in  the  old  man’s  house.” 

“What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he?” 


“Harmless.  As  quiet  a  man  as  you  ever  saw.” 

“You  don’t  think  he  could  lmye  done  it  ?” 

“The  idea  is  ridiculous,  lie  and  the  old  man  were  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Cramer  transacted  all  his  business  for 
him.  Besides,  he  isn’t  at  all  the  kind  of  man  to  do  such  a 
thing.  He  wouldn’t  harm  a  fly.” 

“Huh !”  growled  the  blind  man.  “It’s  your  quiet  kind 
that\  are  the  worst  sometimes.  Well,  here’s  the  plates. 
You  better  take  them  away  with  you.” 
v  “No,  sir !” 


“Why  not?  It’s  my  opinion  that  the  old  ranch  will  be 
raided  before  the  day  is  over.” 

“Mine,  too,  and  that’s  why  I  told  you  to  have  them 


ready.” 

“Then  why  in  thunder  don’t  you  take  them?  Do  you 
expect  me  to  run  the  risk?” 

“No,  for  I  know  very  well  you  wouldn’t  do  it,  and  if  you 
tried  it  you  would  surely  be  caught.  I've  fixed  all  that, 
Decker.” 


“How  ?” 


“A  man  will  call  here  for  the  bundle  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“A  man  ?  What  man  ?” 

“Never  mind  his  name.  He’s  a  new  fellow  I’m  going  to 
introduce  to  the  gang.  He  was  at  the  house  last  night  and 
understands  just  how  the  cat  jumps.  I’ve  sent  him  word  to 
come  here.  Stay  till  he  comes  and  give  him  the  bundle; 
he’ll  do  the  rest.” 


“But  how  shall  I  know  him  ?” 

“He’ll  give  three  knocks  on  the  gate,  and  when  you  open 
hefil  say  ‘Newtown.’  ” 


“I  don’t  like  the  idea,  Manister,  but  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to 
obey  orders.  After  I’ve  given  up  the  bundle  what  then  ?” 

“Go  home  and  stay  there  and  don’t  show  yourself  for  a 
week.” 

Here  it  ended. 

Having  made  these  final  remarks  Mr.  Manister  left  the 
office. 

Aoung  King  Brady,  feeling  that  he  had  been  doing  good 
work,  left,  too,  as  Decker  followed  Manister  to  the  gate. 

But  Harry  was  too  shrewd  to  leave  by  the  door. 

Instead  of  that  he  tried  the  window,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  managed  to  scale  the  fence. 

Hd  ran  around  to  the  front  and  saw  Manister  making  for 

O 

the  bridge. 


“I  hope  the  cop  may  get  him,”  thought  Harry,  “but  I 
don’t  suppose  there  is  any  chance  of  it ;  he  must  have  gone 
back  on  me  or  I  should  have  heard  from  him  before  this.” 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  walked  boldly  up  to 
the  gate  and  struck  hard  upon  it  three  times. 

“Who’s  there?  What’s  wanted?”  Decker’s  voice  asked 
after  a  moment. 

“Newtown,”  replied  Harry  boldly. 

He  could  hear  the  key  turning  in  the  lock  of  the  gate. 

What  would  come  of  it? 

Young  King  Brady  knew  very  well  that  what  he  had 
overheard  all  pointed  in  one  direction. 


Manister  &  Co.  were  simply  a  gang  of  counterfeiters. 

As  for  Decker,  Harry  never  doubted  that  he  was  a 
desperate  man  and  quite  capable  of  committing  any  crime. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  BOLD  GAME. 

Old  King  Brady  immediately  left  the  broker’s  office  and 
went  in  a  hack  to  police  headquarters. 

“I  want  more  time  on  the  Akerman  case,”  he  said.  “I 
have  madc^  important  discoveries.  I  can’t  finish  to-night.” 

The  request  was  granted. 

The  inspector  showed  the  greatest  curiosity  to  find  out 
the  nature  of  Old  King  Brady’s  discoveries,  but  the  de¬ 
tective  would  not  say  a  word. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  Akerman  house  and  went  through 
the  rooms  alone. 

What  he  did  then  Officer  McMahon  did  not  know,  but  we 
may  as  well  state  right  here  that  it  was  to  search  again  for 
private  papers  winch  took  the  detective  back. 

Every  drawer  and  closet  was  ransacked,  but  nothing  was 
discovered. 

Old  King  Brady  was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  the  ground 
had  -all  been  gone  over  before  by  the  detectives  who  had 
preceded  him. 

Old  King  Brady  had  been  in  hopes  that  he  might  be  more 
successful  than  the  rest. 

He  wras  just  about  to  give  it  up  when  it  occurred  to  him 
to  examine  the  drawer  of  the  table  in  the  library  once  more. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this  when  the  officer  came  to 
him  and  said  that  there  was  a  man  outside  who  had  asked 
to  see  him. 
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“I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  you  were  in  the  house,” 
added  McMahon,  “but  he  insisted  and  I  said  I’d  make 
sure.” 

“Show  him  in,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  ^ 

He  was  just  about  to  close  the  door  when  his  eyes  lighted 
on  a  little  red  memorandum  book  which  had  been  concealed 
under  some  papers  in  a  corner. 

He  had  no  more  than  opened  it  than  he  closed  it  again 
and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  with  a  triumphant  air. 

He  had  found  it  at  last. 

Here  was  a  record  of  Mr.  Akerman’s  stock  transactions, 
and  the  name  of  Cramer  occurred  in  it  many  times. 

“Another  clew,”  thought  the  detective  as  a  tall,  gray- 
haired  gentleman,  faultlessly  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion, 
entered  the  room. 

As  soon  as  Old  King  Brady  set  eyes  upon  him  he  felt  sure 
that  he  had  seen  this  man’s  face  somewhere  before. 

But  where  he  could  not  remember. 

He  bowred  and  asked  the  visitor  his  business  and  name. 

“My  name  is  Edmands,”  was  the  reply  in  a  high-pitched 
voice.  “I  heard  you  had  taken  hold  of  this  case  here,  and 
as  T  happen  to  know  something  about  it  I  thought  I  wrould 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you.” 

“What  do  you  know?”  the  detective  asked. 

“Why,  I  live  further  down  the  block,”  said  Mr.  Edmands, 
“and  I  happened  to  be  on  my  way  home  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  just  about  the  time  I  am  told  it  is  supposed  the 
crime  was  committed.” 

“Yes.  Well  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  it  may  amount  to  nothing,  but  as  I  was  passing 


Mr.  Cramer’s  house  I  suddenly  heard  a  slight  noise  behind 
me,  and  looking  back  saw  two  men  coming  up  out  of  the 
cellar  in  the  vacant  lot.” 

“Indeed !  This  is  important.  Why  didn’t  you  inform 
the  police  before?” 

“Because  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town  and  have  just 
returned.  I  got  back  only  this  morning,  and  hearing  that 
you  were  on  the  case  I  thought  I  would  tell  you.” 

“Who  told  you  I  was  working  on  the  case?” 

“My  friend,  Mr.  Cramer,  the  Wall  Street  broker.” 

“Ah !  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Cramer  ?” 

“Hot  an  hour  ago.  I  have  just  come  from  his  office,  in 
fact.  He  said  that  I  would  probably  find  you  here.” 

“Indeed?  Well,  he  was  right.  Here  I  am,  and  I’m 
much  obliged  to  you,  sir.” 

“Oh,  but  I  have  not  told  all  yet,”  continuecbThe  stranger. 

“One  of  these  men  as  they  passed  me  was  speaking  of 
the  murder  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken.” 

“Ah!  this  grows  interesting.  What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  The  old  man  died  hard,  didn’t  he  ?’  ” 

“Did  you  hear  that?” 

“I  did.” 

“What  was  the  answer?” 

“The  other  replied:  ‘Yes,  he  did.  It’s  a  bad  job.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it.’  Then  they  must  have  got  the  idea 
that  I  was  listening,  for  they  stopped  talking  and  hur¬ 
ried  on.” 

“Is  that  all  ?” 

“Ho.”  ' 

“What  more?” 

“Why,  as  they  passed  me  one  of  them  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  handed  the  other  some  money.  As  he  did  so  this 
dropped  on  the  sidewalk  and  I  picked  it  up.” 

Thereupon  Mr.  Edmands  took  out  a  business  card  and 
handed  it  to  Old  King  Brady. 

“Metropolitan  Hall,  Ho.  -  James  Street,”  was  the 

way  it  read. 

“Do  you  know  the  place  ?”  asked  Mr.  Edmands. 

“Ho,”  answered  the  detective. 

“I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  go  there  with  me.” 

“Why  ?”  . 

“I  would  identify  those  men  if  they  happened  to  be 
there.” 

“You  could?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  they  look  like  men  who  would  be  likely  to  frequent 

such  a  place?” 

“Yes;  they  certainly  did.” 

i  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  me  go  with  vou  now, 
Mr.  Edmands?” 

“Well,  my  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir.  It  is  at  your 
service  if  you  wish  to  go,  and  as  I  have  nothing  special  to 
do  this  afternoon  I  could  go  with  you  just  as  well  as  not.*’ 

The  old  detective  rose  and  paced  the  floor. 

“I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  this  story  to  a  friend  of 
mine  first,”  he  said. 

“But  why?” 

V 

“Simply  because  he  knows  all  the  erooks  of  Hew*  York. 
He  might  be  able  to  identify  these  men.” 

“I  have  no  objection  to  that.  Where  is  your  friend?" 
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“At  police  headquarters  in  Mulberry  Street.” 

“Ah !  The  Central  Office,  as  they  call  it.” 

“Yes.” 

“I'll  £0  there  with  you.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  detective;  “then  we  will  go  now.” 

He  left  the  house  and  followed  Mr.  Edmands  to  his 
carriage. 

It  was  a  handsome  affair,  and  looked  to  belong  to  some 
rich  man. 

As  they  rode  along  Mr.  Edmands,  in  his  high-pitched 
voice,  talked  about  the  murder  and  about  the  old  detective’s 
reputation. 

Indeed,  he  talked  incessantly. 

Old  King  Brady,  on  the  other  hand,  said  but  little  in 
reply." 

The  ride  downtown  was  soon  accomplished. 

“Where  have  I  seen  this  man  before  ?”  the  detective  kept 
saying  to  himself. 

That  Mr.  Edmands  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  him 
he  felt  certain,  and  yet  he  could  not  place  him. 

The  old  detective  suspected  a  trick  from  the  start,  and 
he  was  fully  on  the  alert. 

But  his  suspicions  in  a  measure  died  away  as  they  turned 
into  the  Bowery  and  drew  near  the  Central  Office  of  the 
police. 

His  hand,  which  had  been  constantly  on  his  revolver, 
was  now  released,  and  he  began  to  ask  himself  if  this  man 
was  not  sincere  after  all,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Edmands 
caught  his  arm. 

“There  !  There  is  the  man  who  dropped  the  card  now !” 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  over  to  the  sidewalk. 

“Where  ?”  asked  the  detective  as  innocently  as  possible. 

He  suspected  what  was  coming  now. 

He  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the  ether  saturated  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  was  suddenly  clapped  to  his  nose,  while  an 
arm  thrown  about  his  neck  held  his  head  back. 

He  struggled  and  then  his  head  dropped. 

“Done!”  breathed  the  man,  tapping  on  the  glass  as  a 
signal  for  the  driver. 

But  it  was  not  done  in  just  the  fashion  that  he  thought 
it  was.  , 

Although  Old  King  Brady  lay  like  a  man  fully  under  the 
influence  of  ether  he  was  very  far  from  being  that. 

On  the  contrary,  he  knew  everything  that  was  trans¬ 
piring. 

The  reason  was  simple. 

The  shrewd  old  detective,  anticipating  just  some  such 
bold  game  as  this,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  before  leaving  the  house. 

Both  nostrils  were  carefully  plugged  with  cotton,  and 
’.'her]  the  handkerchief  went  over  his  mouth  he  took  care  to 
keep  it  shut.  ^ 

'  In  short, *the  foxy  old  detective  was  only  shamming. 

“Let  her  do  her  worst,”  be  thought.  “I’m  ready  for  her. 
This  case  is  beginning  to  grow  interesting  now.” 

“Her?” 

What  did  Old  King  Brady  mean? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  HAS  ANOTHER  SURPRISE. 

It  was  a  bold  move  on  Young  King  Brady’s  part  to  go 
right  back  and  run  the  risk  of  Mr.  Decker  recognizing  his 
own  clothes,  if  indeed  they  belonged  to  him. 

Still  he  had  watched  the  man  closely  enough  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  was  almost  half  blind,  so  he  gave  the  password 
without  much  fear. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  growled  Decker.  “Did  you  meet 
the  boss?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Harry.  He  told  me  to  come  right  ahead 
and  get  the  plates.  He  saidrihe  detectives  were  sharp  on 
our  track.” 

“Our  track,”  growled  Decker,  completely  deceived. 

“You  talk  as  if  you  were  one  of  us,  young  man.” 

“Well,  so  I  am.” 

“You’re  too  fresh.  If  it  was  me  I  wouldn’t  trust  you 
with  the  plates,”  said  Decker,  leading  the  way  into  the 
office. 

He  had  peered  closely  at  the  detective,  but  he  did  not 
recognize  him  as  any  one  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

Opening  a  drawer  in  the  desk  he  took  out  a  long,  flat 
package. 

“Huh !  There’s  queer  in  this  as  well  as  plates,”  Harry 
said. 

“Xever  you  mind  what’s  in  it,  you  just  do  as  you  are 
told,”  said  Decker. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  to  gain  the  fellow’s  con¬ 
fidence  Harry  hurried  away. 

He  went  straight  to  the  bone  yard  and  took  the  clerk  into 
his  confidence. 

Together  they  opened  the  package,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  a  great  mass  of  counterfeit  five  and  ten  dollar  bills, 
with  four  plates  from  which  they  had  evidently  been 
printed. 

“Well,  well !  This  is  great !”  exclaimed  the  clerk.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  get  it  from  Manister  ?” 

“Tell  you  later,”  replied  Harry.  “Meanwhile  you  ex¬ 
press  this  to  the  address  I’ll  give  you,  and  I’ll  make  another 
strike  at  him.  I’m  not  through  yet  by  any  means.” 

The  clerk  readily  gave  his  promise  to  attend  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  Young  King  Brady  addressed  the  package  to  the 
office. 

Then  he  went  out  and  walked  straight  to  the  mysterious 
house  in  the  lots. 

Young  King  Brady  was  warming  up  to  the  business  now. 

He  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  meet  Manister. 

So  he  tried  no  backhanded  business,  but  went  boldly  up 
the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

After  being  refused  admittance,  Young  King  Brady  ran 
down  the  steps  and  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  risky  business,  but  he  was  determined. 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  he  climbed  over  the  fence 
and  dropped  down  into  the  yard. 

At  the  same  instant  the  kitchen  door  flew  open  and  out 
bounced  a  bloodhound  as  big  as  a  calf. 

“Sic  him!  Sic  him,  Prince!”  cried  an  old  woman  who 
showed  herself  behind  the  dog  at  the  door. 
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Young  King  Brady  was  quite  ready  for  that  move. 

He  instantly  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the  dog  dead 
just  as  the  brute  was  about  to  spring  at  him. 

The  woman  screamed  and  slammed  the  door.  , 

Young  King  Brady  was  against  it  in  a  moment. 

It  resist**!  all  his  efforts. 

It  was  as  firm  as  the  door  in  front. 

By  this  time  Harry  was  pretty  well  assured  that  he  had  a 
woman  to  deal  with,  and  that  Manister  was  actually  not 

in  the  house.  »  ✓ 

His  pistol  shot  and  the  noise  he  was  making  might  at¬ 
tract  people  even  in  that  lonely  spot. 

Climbing  the  fence  again  he  caught  the  leader,  and  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  managed  to.  swing  himself  over  upon  the 
nearest  window  sill. 

The  window  was  fastened,  of  course,  but  this  fact  did  not 
stop  the  detective. 

He  deliberately  drove  his  elbow  through  the  glass,  and 
reaching  up  turned  the  catch. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  open  the  window  then. 

As  Harry  sprang  into  the  room  he  heard  the  woman  come 
running  up  the  stairs. 

“Get  out  of  this  house !”  she  screamed,  “or  I’ll  shoot 
you !” 

Then  she  flourished  a  revolver  and  fired. 

It  was  close  quarters. 

Harry  sprang  upon  her  and  wrenched  the  revolver  away 
without  much  difficulty. 

“I’ve  got  you  where  I  want  you,  now !”  he  exclaimed. 
“Take  me  to  the  room  where  you’ve  hidden  that  girl  !”' 

The  woman  began  to  whimper. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  demanded.  “Why  do  you  break  in 
here  ?” 

Young  King  Brady  showed  his  shield. 

“Listen,  ma’am,”  he  said,  “I  am  a  detective.  I  am  onto 
the  whole  gang.  Manister  and  Decker  will  be  arrested  be¬ 
fore  night.  The  counterfeit  plates  and  enough  of  the  queer 
to  do  the  business  are  all  in  my  hands.  It’s  fifteen  years 
for  each  one  of  you,  but  if  you - ” 

“Stop  !  Will  you  let  me  go  if  I  do  as  you  ask  ?”  cried  the 
woman  eagerly. 

“I  will.” 

“That’s  enough.  Come !” 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  to  the  rear  room  and  hastily 
locked  tl\e  door. 

A  young  girl  sprang  forward,  uttering  a  cry  of  joy  at  the 
sight  of  Harry. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Brady!  have  you  come  to  take  me  away?”  she 
exclaimed.  “I  knew  vou  would  !” 

“Miss  Dora !  Thank  heaven  I’ve  found  you !”  cried 
Harry,  his  feelings  almost  getting  the  better  of  him  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment. 

Then  came  a  great  surprise. 

“Why,  Dm  not  Dora!  I  am  Teresa,”  said  the  girl,  draw¬ 
ing  back. 

Young  King  Brady  almost  dropped. 

“Was  there  ever  such  a  muddle  as  this  case  has  been,” 
ho  exclaimed.  “How  can  you  be  Teresa?  Did  I  not  send 
you  home  on  the  cars  ?” 

“Ah,  yes,  but  I  didn’t  go,  Mr.  Brady.” 


“Didn’t  go?” 

“No;  I  couldn’t  go  and  leave  my  sister  a  prisoner  in  this 
dreadful  house,  so  I  turned  back  and  came  straight  here, 
and - ” 

“Oh,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  rest,”  broke  in  the  old  w^man. 

“I  dragged  her  in  and  locked  her  up.  You  see,  Mr.  Brady, 
Manister  was  here  and  took  her  sister  away  just  before  she 

came.” 

“Took  her  away  !  Where  to  ?”  demanded  Harry* 

“Oh,  she  won’t  tell  me !  She  won’t  tell  me !”  sobbed 
Teresa.  “Make  her  tell,  Mr.  Brady !  It  drives  me  wild  to 
think  of  Dora  being  in  that  man’s  hands.” 

“She’ll  tell,”  said  Harry,  quietly.  “Won’t  you,  ma’am?” 

“I  will  if  you  will  keep  your  promise  to  me.” 

4  “I  never  go  back  on  my  promise.” 

“Tell  what  you  know  and  Miss  Akerman  and  I  leflwe  this 
house.” 

“He  took  her  to  New  York,”  said  the  woman.  “The  girl 
is  drugged.  He  proposes  to  take  her  to  Mr.  Akerman’s 
house  to-night.  He  thinks  that  she  knows  something  that 
can  only  be  told  there.” 

“Plates?”  said  Harry. 

“Yes.” 

“My  sister  knows  nothing  about  the  Akerman  house. 
She  was  never  there  i^  her  life,”  Teresa  cried. 

It  was  a  puzzle  to  Harry  to  understand  how  Manister 
could  bring  himself  to  imagine  that  Dora  knew  the  hiding 
place  of  the  missing  plates. 

He  did  not  believe  the  old  woman’s  story  and  he  told 
her  so. 

She  stuck  to  it,  however,  and  nothing  could  turn  her. 

After  some  further  talk  Young  King  Brady,  taking 
Teresa  with  him,  left  the  house. 

“You  had  better  make  youyself  scarce,”  he  said  to  tjie  old 
woman.  “This  house  is  going  to  be  raided,  and  if  you  are 
found  here  I  will  not  raise  my  fingerjn  keep  you  out  of 
Sing  Sing.”  • 

“They  won’t  find  me  here,”  was  the  replj,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  Young  King  Brady  and  Teresa  started 
for  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

No  one  would  ever  have  guessed  that  the  foxy  old  de¬ 
tective  was  anything  else  than  a  man  wholly  unconscious 
as  the  carriage  rolled  on  down  the  Bowery. 

Evidently  his  companions  thought  so. 

We  do  no^  propose  to  call  this  person  “Mr.  Edmunds’* 
any  more. 

Old  King  Brady  knew  better. 

He  had  located  the  face  now  in  spite  of  the  careful  at¬ 
tempts  that  had  been  made  to  change  it. 

He  knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  womafi  in  male  dis¬ 
guise.  » 

Her  first,  move  was  to  search  the  detective. 

Old  King  Brady  chuckled  as  she  took  a  wav  a  revolver 
and  examined  bis  private  memorandum  boek. 


*  ^ 
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He  had  another  revolver — yes,  two  others,  both  hidden  in 


his  secret  pockets. 

As  for  the  memorandum  book,  it  was  written  in  cipher, 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

To  this  conclusion  the  woman  seemed  to  come  after 
a  moment,  for  she  restored  it  to  the  detective’s  pocket,  put¬ 
ting  the  revolver  in  her  own. 

“I  don't  really  want  to  do  tlnf  old  man  any  harm,”  she 
I  •  murmured.  ‘‘He  was  a  good  friend  to  me  in  days  gone  by. 
Still  he  must  be  taken  off  this  case.  If  my  suspicions  are 
true  we  can  never  hope  to  escape  while  he  is  at  large.”- 

[What  were  her 'Suspicions? 

M  e  can  only  say  that  those  remarks  confirmed  those  of  the 
old  detective. 

He  had  not  a  doubt  now  as  to  who  really  murdered  Peter 
*  Akerman. 

“This  will  be  a  star  case  if  I  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  finish,”  he  thought.  “I  asked  for  more  time  too 
quick.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  at  all  if  I  was  able  to  finish  up 
to-night.” 


of  Young  King  Brady  being  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the 


Akerman  mystery. 

And  yet,  as  we  know,  Harry  had  good  reason  to  think 
very  differently  just  about  that  time. 

The  carriage  now  turned  out  of  the  Bowery  and  ran  along 
Grand  Street  east. 

Old  King  Brady  occasionally  opened  one  corner  of  his 
eye  just  to  see  where  they  were  going. 

The  disguised  woman  seemed  to  be  in  a  brown  study. 

Her  face  wore  a  look  of  distress  which  made  the  old  de¬ 
tective  pity  her. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that,  instead  of  feeling  hard  toward 
her,  he  really  admired  the  woman  for  what  she  had  done. 

“If  I  can’t  get  the  best  of  her  at  the  end  I’ll  know  the 
reason  why,”  he  thought.  “Let  her  play  her  game  to  a 
finish.  This  is  going  to  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.” 

He  continued  to  watch  their  progress  until  they  reached 
Jackson  Street,  where  the}*  turned  off  again,  and  after 
several  more  turnings  stopped  before  a  disreputable  looking- 
old  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Cherry  Street. 

“Ah !”  thought  Old  King  Brady,  “this  is  the  brother-in- 
law’^.  I’ll  bet  her  husband  don’t  know  that  such  a  man 
#  exists.” 

The  disguised  woman  got  out  hastily,  closing  the  parriage 
door  after  her. 

Old  King  Brady  could  have  easily  escaped  then,  but  it 
was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

“I’ll  take  my  chances,”  he  thought.  “I  can  do  better 
with  her  in  tlie  house  than  out  here.” 

In  a  moment  the  woman  appeared  accompanied  by  a 
villainous  looking  old  Italian. 

The  carriage  door  was  opened  and  between  them  they 
dragged  the  detective  out. 

No  doubt  the  few  who  saw  it  done  thought  the  detective 

r imply  drunk. 

The  carriage  waited  at  the  door. 

Once  in  the  house  the  detective  was  dragged  into  a  decent¬ 
ly  fur ni-D'd  room  and  dropped  upon  a  lounge.  » 


A  woman  now  appeared  from  an  inner  room. 

The  conversation  which  followed  was  in  Italian. 

Old  King  Brady  listened  attentively,  for  he  understood  a 
little  of  that  language. 

The  woman  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  have  him  there. 

The  man,  however,  seemed  willing  enough  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  his  disguised  visitor. 

All  he  wanted  was  pay  in  advance,  and  that  was  just  what 
she  did  not  seem  to  want  to  give. 

At  last  she  yielded. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  five  hundred  dollars  in  bills  change 
hands. 

“She  means  to  have  me  killed,”  he  thought.  “If  it  was 
just  to  hold  me  a  prisoner  the  price  would  not  be  so  high.” 

This  matter  settled,  the  Italian  now  turned  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  unconscious  man  and  proceeded  to  examine  him. 

“Better  do  it  now,”  he  suddenly  said  in  English.  “There 
will  be  no  better  time.” 

That  was  just  what  Old  King  Brady  thought. 

He  was  very  sure  there  would  be  no  better  time  for  his 
plans. 

His  eyes  were  still  closed  to  all  appearances,  but  he  could 
see  under  the  lids,  and  when  the  Italian  pulled  out  a  long 
knife-  and  the  woman  with  a  frightened  cry  retreated  into 
the  back  room  the  detective  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
better  time. 

His  hand  was  on  one  of  his  hidden  revolvers,  and  he  sud¬ 
denly  leaped  to  his  feet,  covering  the  Italian. 

At  the  same  instant  he  whipped  out  the  second  revolver 
in  the  other  hand  and  covered  the  disguised  woman,  too. 

“Advance  a  step  and  you  both  Hie !”  he  cried.  . 

Adding,  “drop  that  knife,  you  Ginny !  Drop  it  now.” 

The  knife  fell  to  the  floor  and  the  Italian,  with  his  face 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  started  for  the  do 

Old  King  Brady  saw  that  he  had  a  coward  to  deal  with, 
and  acted  accordingly. 

“Stay  where  you  are !”  he  said,  sternly,  “and  as  for  you, 
madam,  if  you  want  to  save  your  husband  from  the  electric 
chair,  listen  to  me !” 

“Discovered !”  gasped  the  woman,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands.  “I  might  have  known !” 

“Of  course  you  might  have  known  me  as  well  as  I  know 
you,  Mrs.  Cramer !”  replied  the  detective.  “You  know  me 
of  old.  Understand  one  thing,  if  I* fail  to  appear  at  the 
Akerman  house  by  half-past  five  your  husband,  will  in¬ 
stantly  be  arrested.  Those  are  my  orders  and  they  will  be 
carried  out.” 

“Foiled  !”  groaned  Mrs.  Cramer,  for  the  supposed  “Mr. 
Edmands”  was  no  one  else.  “Oh,  Mr.  Brady,  I  never 
should  have  tried  to  fight  you.” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  detective. 

“But  my  husband  is  innocent  of  the  Akerman  murder.” 

“Very  likely.  If  you  want  to  prove  it  you  will  do  just  as 
I  sav.” 

The  woman  thought  a  moment  and  then  said  something 
in  Italian  to  the  man. 

“Speak  English!”  cried  the  detective,  sternly.  “Ts  it 
yes  or  no?  Go  quietly  with  me  and  I  will  make  no  move 
against  this  man  here,  who  I  know  very  well  is  your 
brother-in-law,  Speretti.  ‘  Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten 
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the  time  when  1  arrested  you  for  the  murder  of  your  first 
husband,  fifteen  years  ago?” 

“Stop !  I  give  up.  I’ll  go !”  exclaimed  Airs.  Cramer. 
I’ll  confess  all.  It  was  I  who  murdered  Peter  Akerman. 
1  beat  his  brains  out  with  a  club.” 

There  was  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  other  room,  and  the 
woman  came  running  in. 

“No,  no  !  It’s  a  lie  !  She  loves  him  so  that  she  says  it ! 

Jt’s  all  a  lie  !”  the  woman  called  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
in  the  street.  . 

“Be  quiet,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Of  course  it’s  a  lie. 
I  know  she  is  frightened.  It  is  because  she  is  frightened 
that  she  would  have  killed  me,  her  best  friend.  Come.  Airs. 
Cramer,  come  with  me.  We  will  talk  of  this  as  we  ride 
along.” 

Alightily  astonished  was  the  coachman  to  see  the  de¬ 
tective  come  walking  out  of  the  house  and  land  the  dis¬ 
guised  woman  into  the  carriage. 

“Drive  back  to  the  house  where  we  came  from  as  fast  as 
you  can,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  sternly.  “If  you  happen 
to  make  a  mistake  and  try  to  turn  off  there  will  be  a  broken 
window  in  this  carriage  and  a  bullet  in  your  back.” 

Now  we  cannot  detail  the  conversation  which  passed  be¬ 
tween  Old  King  Brady  and  Airs.  Cramer  during  their  ride 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

It  referred  chiefly  to  that  old  murder  for  which  this 
woman  had  been  arrested  and  tried. 

That  she  escaped  with  a  light  sentence  in  Sing  Sing  was 
entirely  due  to  the  detective’s  efforts  then,  and  the  whole 
matter  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  star  case  of  the  Bradys 
which  we  are  discussing  now. 

“Write  and  tell  your  husband  to  meet  you  at  the  Aker¬ 
man  house  at  midnight,”  said  the  deteptive  as  they  turned 
up  Fifth  Avenue  at  last.  I  will  then  question  him,  and  if 
he  can  clear  his  skirts  of  this  crime  he  shall  have  the 
chance.” 

\ 

Of  course  Airs.  Cramer  objected  to  this  strange  request. 

In  reply  the  detective  informed  her  that  if  she  did  not  do 
it  Air.  Cramer  would  be  immediately  arrested. 

“You  believe  him  guilty,”  he  said.  “You  know  some¬ 
thing  which  you  have  not  told  me.  Let  him  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence  if  he  can,  but  I  shall  give  him  no  other  chance  than 
this.” 

Of  course  Airs.  Cramer  yielded  in  the  end. 

She  had  to ;  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

In  Peter  Akerman’s  library  the  letter  was  written,  and 
then  Airs.  Cramer  was  escorted  upstairs  and  locked  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms,  and  an  officer  put  to  guard  the  door. 

Old  King  Brady  now  summoned  a  messenger  boy  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  letter. 

But  this  was  not  all. 

He  telephoned  headquarters  and  ordered  Air.  Cramer 
shadowed. 

“If  he  attempts  to  leave  the  city  or  goes  anywhere  but  to 
his  own  house  as  midnight  approaches  arrest  him  at  once,” 
was  the  further  order  which  went  over  the  ’phone. 

And  Old  King  Brady  knew  that  these  orders  would  be 
strictly  obeyed. 

Having  done  all  this  the*detective  felt  free  for  a  time,  and 


he  started  off  to  get  something, 'to  eat,  for  he  had*not  broken 
his  fast  since  the  day  before. 

He  was  not  long  about  it,  for  Old  King  Brady  was  not 
the  man  to  waste  much  time  in  rest  and  refreshment. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  Akerman  house,  whither  he  no*y 
bent  his  steps,  he  turned  into  Central  Park,  as  it  was  n< 
much  further  to  go  that  way  than  to  walk  directly  along  the 
avenue.  • 

He  had  not  gone  far  before,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  Young 
King  Brady  ahead  of  him  accompanied  by  a  young  womaa 
who  wore  two  ostrich  plumes  in  her  hat. 

They  seemed  to  be  earnestly  talking,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  old  detective  could  see  that  Harry’s  eyes  were 
everywhere. 

“What  game  is  he  playing  now?”  thought  Old  King 
Brady,  and  he  followed  on  slowly  without  attempting  to 
attract  the  attention  of  his  pupil. 

All  at  once  he  was  startled  by  seeing  a  girl  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  side  paths  who  in  face  and  form  was  almost  the 
duplicate  of  Harry’s  companion. 

Accompanying  her  was  a  tall  man  wearing  side  whiskers 
and  a  mustache. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  checked  suit,  wore  a  high  hat  with  a 
mourning  band  around  it,  and  carried  an  umbrella. 

The  girl  hung  on  his  arm  in  the  most  curious  fashion. 

Her  head  kept  falling  forward  and  she  staggered. 

Any  one  else  might  have  supposed  that  she  was  drunk, 
but  Old  King  Brady  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had  been 
drugged. 

“The  man  who  tried  to  do  me  up  at  Akerman’s,”  thought 
the  old  detective.  “Harry  must  know !  We  must  arrest 
the  fellow  right  now  !” 

He  quickened  his'steps. 

Before  he  could  come  up  with  Young  King  Brady  the 
girl  who  accompanied  him  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  the 
pair  coming  toward  tier. 

It  all  happened  in  a  minute,  and  the  man  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  them  until  she  screamed  and  rushed  toward  the 
drugged  girl. 

“Dora !  Dora !  Oh,  I  have  found  you  at  last !”  she 
cried. 

The  girl  threw  up  her  hands  and  sank  down  unconscious 
upon  the  walk. 

Harry  sprang  forward,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  lifted 
her  up,  while  Teresa,  kneeling  by  her  side,  loosened  the 
collar  about  her  neck. 

Children  attracted  by  the  cry  ran  up,  and  a  policeman 
same  hurrying  forward. 

A  oung  King  Brady  assisted  in  reviving  the  senseless 
girl  while  Old  King  Brady  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  escort. 

“You  must  explain  this  mystery,”  said  Old  King  Brady 
before  the  man  Afanister,  for  it  was  he,  had  time  to  make 
a  move  or  say  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Bradys’  star  case  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  if  ap¬ 
pearances  went  for  anything. 
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In  the  parlor  of  the  Akerman  mansion  as  the  evening 
wore  on  we  find  a  group,  all  of  whom  have  been  very  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  case. 

There  was  Old  King  Brady  and  Young  King  Brady,  and 
the  Akerman  sisters  and  Mr.  Minister. 

They  had  been  having  a  long  and  earnest  talk,  all  but 
Manister,  who  had  said  but  little. 

The  man  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  knew  that  all  chance  of 
escape  had  vanished.  ,  \ 

'There  were  six  officers  in  the  house,  and  even  then  one 
guarded  the  door. 

Directly  from  the  park  they  had  bent  their  steps  to  the 
Akerman  mansion. 

Of  course  the  park  policeman  lent  the  famous  detectives 
every  assistance  as  soon  as  he  discovered  who  they  were. 

Dora  Akerman  soon  regained  consciousness,  and  as  the 
effect  of  the  drug  which  Manister  had  given  her  was  now 
wearing  off  she  was  able  to  accompany  the  detectives  to  her 
uncle’s  house  with  no  other  aid  than  her  sister’s  arm. 

Here  a  grand  comparison  of  notes  was  had. 

Old  King  Brady  told  but  little  of  his  doings,  but  Young 
King  Brady  related  all  that  had  happened  to  him.- 

Manister  blustered  and  put  on  a  bold  front  at  first,  but 
soon  subsided. 

He  knew  he  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could  not  be 
bluffed,  and  now  for  a  long  time  he  had  sat  silent,  his 
manacled  hands  resting  upon  his  knees,  when  suddenly 
Old  King  Brady  turned  upon  him,  saying : 

“Well,  my  friend,  seeing  that  you  failed  to  kill  me  last 
night,  we  may  as  well  have  a  little  talk.  It’s  vejur  turn 
now.  What  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to  all  that  you  have 
heard  my  assistant  tell,  a  good  deal  of  which  bears  rather 
heavily  against  you?” 

“Nothihg,”  growled  Manister.  “I  don’t  suppose  there’s 
any  use  in  my  talking.  I’m  pinched,  and  you  fellows  will 
railroad  me  spite  of  everything.  I’ll  confess,  but  I  want 
to  say  right  here  I  didn’t  murder  the  old  man.” 

“No.  I  don’t  believe  you  did.  In  fact,  I’m  sure  you 
didn’t,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“You  do  well  to  confess,”  he  added,  “and  since  it  saves  me 
trouble  and  will  save  the  State  expense,  I  will  speak  a  good 
word  for  you  and  try  to  have  your  sentence  made  as  light  as 
possible.” 

“Thank  you,”  growled  Manister.  “Shall  I  make  my  con¬ 
fession  now  or  wait  till  later  on?” 

“Wait,”  said  the  detective,  “but  you  can  answer  me  one 
or  two  questions  first.” 

.  “Well?” 

“Let  me  ask  one,”  broke  in  Young  King  Brady.  “Why 
did  you  start  to  bring  Miss  Dora  to  this  house  ?” 

“Ask  her?”  growled  Manister.  “We  were  coming  here, 
that’s  right,  but  we  were  going  to  wait  till  dark  and  come 
in  bv  the  secret  way  old  Akerman  had  built  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gang.” 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  turning  to  Dora,  “why  was  it?  What 
does  he  mean  ?” 

“Whv,”  said  Dora,  “it  is  such  a  curious  thing  that  I 
hardly  like  to  tell  it,  but  I  suppose  I  ought.” 

“Tell  it,  rny  deaj;  tell  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady  in  his 

fatherly  way. 


“You  would  hardly  believe  that  I  could  fall  asleep  in  that 
dreadful  house  over  there  in  Greenpoint,”  began  Dora. 
“When  I  first  found  myself  in  that  room  I  was  almost  crazy. 
I  don’t  know  about  what  I  said  and  did.  I  suppose  I  wore 
my  strength  out  by  the  way  I  went  on,  but  at  all  events  I 
finally  threw  myself  on  the  bed  and  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  this  house,  where  I  had  never  been  before.” 

“Yes,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  as  she  paused.  “Well? 
What  more?” 

“I  dreamed  that  I  went  into  the  room  behind  there — 
the  library  you  call  it,”  continued  Dora,  “and  that  there  was 
a  portrait  of  my  uncle  on  the  wall  as  he  looked  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  I  went  up  to  the  picture  and  pulled  it  down, 
and  there  behind  it  was  a  hole  in  which  lay  a  china  plate. 
I  was  calling  out,  ‘the  plate  is  behind  the  picture  in  the 
library,’  when  I  suddenly  awoke  and  found  that  man  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  room  beside  me.  That  is  all.” 

“Strange,”  murmured  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well,  do  you  understand  why  I  wanted  the  girl  here 
now?”  asked  the  counterfeiter  sarcastically.  “I’m  super¬ 
stitious,  I  am.  I  thought  that  dream  meant  something, 
and - ” 

“And  I  know  what  you  thought,”  broke  in  Harry.  “You 
want  certain  plates  which  Akerman  made - ” 

“Photographed,”  said  Manister.  “He  was  studying 
photography  to  use  it  in  our  business.  When  I  come  to 
confess  you  will  know  that  Peter  Akerman  had  been  a  crook 
all  his  life.”  ^ 

“Strange,”  said  Old  King  Brady  again.  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  dreams,  Mr.  Manister  ?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“By  the  way,  you  are  some  relation  to  the  late  Mr.  Aker¬ 
man,  I  have  been  told.” 

“You  lie !  You’ve  not  been  told.  You  only  guess  at  it. 
I’m  his  sister’s  son,  if  you  want  to  know.” 

“And  cousin  to  these  girls?” 

“Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“Because  I  heard  you  say  something  about  looking  for  a 
will  to  destroy ;  isn’t  that  it,  governor  ?”  broke  in  Harry. 

“Yes,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “You  see  if  the  Aker¬ 
man  girls  don’t  inherit  he  is  the  next  heir.  Now  about 
this  dream.  Walk  into  the  next  room,  ladies.  Is  that  the 
picture  you  saw,  Miss  Dora  ?” 

Old  King  Brady  pointed  to  the  picture  which  hung  over 
the  mantelpiece. 

“The  very  one,”  said  Dora,  who  had  not  been  here  before. 
“This  is  strange.” 

“There  are  many  strange  things  in  this  world,”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  “Now  look  here.” 

He  put  up  his  hand,  touched  a  secret  spring  and  the 
portrait  flew  outward,  frame  and  all. 

“I  knew  it,”  cried  Manister,  who  had  followed  them. 

“Look  in  there,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

Manister  did  so,  but  the  space  behind  the  picture  was 
empty. 

“It  is  very  strange,”  said  Dora.  “A  part  of  my  dream 
seems  to  be  true,  but  not  all.” 

“Wait,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

He  then  unlocked  the  table  drawer  and  took  out  a 
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folded  paper  and  two  plates  upon  which  were  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  both  sides  of  a  ten  dollar  bill. 

“The  missing  plates!"  cried  Manister.  “Oh,  if  I  had 
only  known !” 

“Found  behind  the  picture,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “and 
this  with  it.” 

He  held  up  the  paper. 

“It  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Peter  Akerman !”  he 
exclaimed,  “and  it  leaves  these  two  young  ladies  every  dollar 
of  his  wealth.” 

« 

It  was  midnight. 

The  two  Bradys  sat  in  the  library  of  the  Akerman  man¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Manister  was  by  this  time  in  the  Tombs,  and  the 
sisters  had  returned  to  their  humble  home  in  Bank  Street. 

Outside  no  policeman  guarded  the  house;  inside  none 
could  be  seen. 

It  was  just  the  Bradys  talking  over  their  star  case  alone. 

“Harry7,  you  have  done  remarkably  well,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “You  have  picked  up  every  thread  in  the  puzzling 
tangle  of  this  most  mysterious  case.  I  congratulate  you, 
my  boy.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  to  be  congratulated  or 
not,”  replied  Harry,”  rather  dejectedly. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  you  know  I  was  working  this  case  for  love,  gov¬ 
ernor  ?” 

“Yes,  and  I  for  flory.” 

“Well,  Miss  Dora  informed  me  when  I  left  her  at  her 
door  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  department  store  where  she  has  worked.” 

“A  good  thing  for  you,  Harry.” 

“For  him,  you  mean.” 

“No,  I  mean  for  you.  I  saw  that  you  had  been  smitten, 
and  I  confess  I  was  alarmed  for  fear  I  should  lose  my  as¬ 
sistant.” 

“And  I  rather  think  I’ve  lost  my  share  in  the  Akerman 
millions.” 

“Unless  you  take  the  other  sister,”  laughed  Old  King 
Brady. 

“No,”  said  Harry,  “I  don’t  want  her.” 

Just  then  the  big  clock  in  the  hall  struck  twelve. 

“Into  the  closet,  Harry,”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady, 
springing  up. 

Now  the  closet  meant  was  the  one  down  stairs  where  the 
secret  passage  ended,  and  as  Young  King  Brady  started  to 
obey  the  older  detective  began  to  make  one  of  those  light¬ 
ning  changes  of.costume  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 

Just  how  he  did  it  we  are  under  obligation  not  to  state, 
but  inside  of  two  minutes  a  totally  different  looking  person 
stood  by  the  library  table. 

1  f  there  had  been  any  one  present  who  had  knpwn  the  late 
Peter  Akerman  they  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
thinking  that  the  strange  old  man  had  come  back  to  life 
again. 

Old  King  Brady  turned  down  the  gas  to  a  mere  glimmer 
and  then  crawled  under  t lie  table. 

Breathlessly  he  waited. 

Young  King  Brady  in  the  closet  below  was  waiting,  too. 


The  minutes  dragged  slowly  on. 

To  Old  King  Brady  they  seemed  like  hours. 

He  was  getting  cramped  under  the  table  when  all  at  once 
he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs. 

“The  time  has  come,”  murmured  the  old  detective,  and 
he  felt  certain  that  it  was  the  murderer  of  Peter  Akerman 
who'  was  about  to  enter  the  room. 

•  | 

At  all  events,  it  was  Mr.  Cramer. 

As  he  crossed  the  threshold  and  peered  into  the  darkened 
room  a  tall  form  rose  slowly  up  from  behind  the  table. 

“Cramer,  how  could  you  do  it?”  was  spoken  in  deep, 
sepulchral  tones. 

There  was  a  yell  of  horror  and  the  man  backed  toward 
the  door. 

“Confess  your  crime !”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Own  to 
the  world  that  you  are  my  murderer.  Say  the  words  and  I'll 
disappear !” 

“I  am !  I  killed  you !”  groaned  the  wretched  man,  who, 
now  that  he  had  taken  one  step  backward,  seemed  paralyzed 
with  fear. 

“That’s  enough !”  cried  a  voicg  behind  him.  “Turn  up 
the  light,  governor !” 

And  as  the  light  flashed  upon  the  library  P^ter  Aker- 
man’s  murderer  found  himself  struggling  in  Young  King* 
Brady’s  arms. 

sH  sH 

,  ^ 

“Why  did  he  do  it  ?” 

This  was  the  question  all  New  York  was  asking  when  the 
news  of  Mr.  Cramer’s  crime  was  cried  in  the  streets  next 


day. 

But  when  it  came  to  be  understood,  through  Old  King 
Brady’s  efforts,  that  Cramer  had  robbed  Mr.  Akerman  of 
certain  valuable  stocks,  the  matter  was  better  understood. 

But  no  one  understood  what  became  of  Mrs.  Cramer  but  , 
the  Bradys. 


Old  King  Brady  advised  the  woman  to  disappear,  and  she 
did,  but  a  certain  Mr.  Edmands  visited  the  condemned 
murderer  up  to  the  hour  when  he  went  to  the  electric  chair. 

“I  had  to  do  it  because  she  loved  him,”  Old  King  Brady 
said  to  Harry.  “She  had  been  trving  to  lead  an  honest  life. 
She  wasn’t  sqch  a  bad  woman,  after  all.” 

Manister  went  to  Sing  Sing  and  Decker,  the  blind  man,  > 
joined  him  later,  being  arrested  in  the  West. 

No  other  members  of  the  ganj  were  captured.  They  took 
warning  and  fled. 

Later,  when  the  Akerman  sisters  came  into  their  wealth, 
they  builka  fine  house  on  the  vacant  lot  in  the  rear  of  the 
mansion,  which  they  sold. 

Dora  married  the*  man  of  her  choice,  and  some  say  that 
Young  King  Brady  is  paying  attention  to  Teresa. 

And  thus  ended  the  Brady’s  STAR  CASE,  undertaken, 
not  for  money,  but  for  LOVE  AND  GLORY. 


THE  END. 


Read  “Secret  Service"  No.  41,  which 
detective  storv,  “THE  BRADYS  IN 
T HRE E-TIIOUS A N D-Ml LE  HU X  T. 
Detect  ive. 


contains  the  great 
FRISCO  ON  A 
by  a  New  York 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT, 


I3  rice  Only  1 0  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 

Boob.— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kiud  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks. — The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  t  his  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 
York. 


No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flo\yers,  which  is  intei’esting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Addi-ess  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Pr$ce 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher.  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  6.  Howto  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  qook.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Uhion  Square,  New  York. 
$ 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathemaiics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  9.  Howto  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


No.  10.  How  to  Box. — The  art  of  self-defense 
mad e  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  U  nion  Square,  New  York. 

No.  II.  How  to  Write  Love-Tetters. — A 
most  complete  little  hook,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No  12.  How  to  Write  Tetters  to  Tad ies. — 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  or  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Bquare,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  to  Make  Candy. — A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich. — This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  If).  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden.— 
Containing  full  inst ructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garddh  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in-) 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  hbme  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful. — One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables.  Pocket  Companion  aad  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  20.  Howto  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fisli. — The  most 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  If  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
huhting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No,  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams. — Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac¬ 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  I.etters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Fratik  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  at  hletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Bow,  Sail  and  Build  a 

Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Hook  of  Reci¬ 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  Happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor — 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Yrork. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elooutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  -most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square. 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave.— Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  diiawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence. — Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  aeolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  ’I'ousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 

— A  wonderful  book,  containing  nsoful  and 
pract  ical  information  in  t  he  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  conts.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


THE  HANDSOMEST  PUBLISHED! 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  Pages.  Beautifully  Colored  Covers 


1  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

2  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Million¬ 

aires,  by  a  Retired  Banker 

3  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

4  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

5  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

6  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

7  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  General  Marion  and  His 

Men,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

8  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True 

Story  of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standish 

9  North  Pole  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  an  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose;  or.  The  Pride  of  Plattsville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air;  or,  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 

15  The  Little  Demon;  or.  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  Fred  Farrell,  the  Barkeeper  s  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

17  Slippery  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

18  Fred  Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

19  Harry  Dare;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the'Navy, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

20  Jack  Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

21  Doublequick,  the  King  Harpooner;  or,  The  Wonder  of  the 

Whalers,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

22  Rattling  Rube,  the  Jolly  Scout  and  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

23  In  the  Czar’s  Service;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  Russia, 

by  Howard  Austin 

24  Ben  o’  the  Bowl;  or,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

25  Kit  Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts,  by  an  Old  Scout 

26  The  School-Boy  Explorers;  or,  Among  the  Ruins  of  Yucatan, 

by  Howard  Austin 

27  The  Wide  Awakes;  or,  Burke  Halliday,  the  Pride  of  the 

Volunteers,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

28  The  Frozen  Deep;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

29  The  Swamp  Rats;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Fought  For  Washing¬ 

ton,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

30  Around  the  World  on  Cheek,  by  Howard  Austin 

31  Bushwhacker  Ben;  or,  The  Union  Boys  of  Tennessee, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

32  The  Rival  Roads;  or,  From  Engineer  to  President, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

33  The  Boy  Volunteers;  or,  The  Boss  Fire  Company  of  the 

Town,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

34  From  Bootblack  to  Senator;  or,  Bound  to  Make  His  Wav, 

by  Hal  Standish 

35  Happy  Jack,  the  Daring  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebel¬ 

lion,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

36  Bob  the  Waif.  A  Story  of  Life  in  New  York,  by  Howard  Austin 


37  Two  Years  on  a  Raft,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

38  Always  Ready;  or,  The  Best  Engineer  on  the  Road, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

39  Out  With  Buffalo  Bill;  or,  Six  New  York  Boys  in  the  Wild 

•  West,  by  An  Old  Scout 

40  The  Ghosts  of  Black  Cliff  Hall,  by  Hal  Standish 

41  The  Island  King;  or,  The  Realms  of  the  Sea,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

42  Rory  of  the.Hills;  or,  The  Outlaws  of  Tipperary, 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

43  Columbia;  or.  The  Young  Firemen  of  Glendale, 

.  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

44  Across  the  Continent  in  the  Air,  by  Allyn  Draper 

45  The  Wolf  Hunters  of  Minnesota,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

46  Larry  Lee,  the  Young  Lighthouse  Keeper, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

47  The  White  World;  or,  The  Slaves  of  Siberia,  by  Howard  Austin 

48  Headlight  Tom,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

49  The  White  Boy  Chief;  or,  The  Terror  of  the  North  Platte, 

by  an  Old  Scout 

50  The  Phantom  Fireman;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mark  Howland’s 

Life,  by  Fx  Fire  Chief  Warden 

51  The  Magic  Mountain.  A  Story  of  Exciting  Adventure, 

•/  oy  Howard  Austin 

52  The  Lost  Treasure  Ship;  or,  In  Search  of  a  Million  in  Gold, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

53  The  Red  Caps;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Boylston, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

54  A  Scout  at  16;  or,  A  Boy’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Frontier, 

*  by  A  n  Old  Scout 

55  01  lie,  the  Office  Boy;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Poor  Waif, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

56  On  Board  the  School-Ship  St.  Mary’s;  or,  The  Plucky'Fight 

of  a  Boy  Orphan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

57  Fighting  With  Washington;  or,  The  Boy  Regiment  of  the 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

58  Dashing  Dick,  the  Young  Cadet;  or,  Four  Years  at  West 

Point,  by  Howard  Austin 

59  Stanley’s  Boy  Magician;  or,  Lost  in  Africa,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

60  The  Boy  Mail  Carrier;  or,  Government  Service  in  Minnesota, 

*  by  An  Old  Scout 

61  Roddy,  the  Call  Boy;  or,  Born  to  Be  an  Actor,  by  Gus  Williams 

62  A  Fireman  at  Sixteen;  or,  Through  Flame  and  Smoke, 

.  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

63  Lost  at  the  South  Pole;  or,  The  Kingdom  of  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

64  A  Poor  Irish  Boy;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way, 

by  Corp.  Morgan  Rattler 

65  Monte  Cristo,  Jr.;  or,  The  Diamonds  of  the  Borgias, 

by  Howard  Austin 

66  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

67  Jack  Jordan  of  New  York;  or,  A  Nervy  Young  American, 

by  Howard  Austin 

68  The  Block  House  Boys;  or,  The  Young  Pioneer  of  the  Great 

Lakes,  l>y  An  Old  Scout 

69  From  Bootblack  to  Broker;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street 

Boy,  by  A  Retired  Broker 

70  Eighteen  Diamond  Eyes;  or,  The  Nine-IIeaded  Idol  of  Cev- 

*on»  by  Berton  Bertrew 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt 
of  Price,  5  Cents  Per  Copy,  by  • 


FRANK  TDUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


An  Interesting  Weekly  lor  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 
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.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon, 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred-^earnot’s  Pluck;  or.  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters.  • 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone.  *  ) 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 

Million.  <  1 11 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot's  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 

21  Fred  Feernot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

23  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game. 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 


25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  iWon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam." 

f 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 

Time. 

39  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes. 

40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

41  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

42  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

43  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche;  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

44  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 

45  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

46  Fred  Fearnot  At  Yale  Again;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys 

New  Tricks. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 

FRAKTK  TOUSEY,  Fublislier, 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  ! 


A  COMIC  WEEKLY  OF  COMIC  STORIES  BY  COMIC  AUTHORS. 

« 


The  Only  Library  of  Funny  Stories  Published 

in  the  World. 


“SNAPS”  will  lie  issued  weekly  and  will  contain  the  cream  of 
humorous  stories,  written  by  such  well  known  writers  of  Comic 
Stories  as 

PETER  PAD,  TOM  TEASER,  SAM  SMILEY,  and  Others. 

Every  number  will  consist  of  32  LARGE  PAGES,  printed  in 
clear,  bold  type,  and  will  be  inclosed  in  a  handsome  illuminated' 
cover.  ,  \  ,  j 

Each  story  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  filled  with 
funny  incidents  and  situations  from  beginning  to  end. 

•  i  % 

If  you  enjoy  a  good  laugh  you  should  certainly  piace  your  or¬ 
der  with  your  newsdealer  for  a  copy  of  “SNAPS”  every  week. 

£ 

1.  Tommy  Bounce,  the  Family  Mischief,  by  Peter  Pad 

2.  Tommy  Bounce  At  School;  or,  The  Family  Mischief 

At  Work  and  Play,  by  Peter  Pad 

“SNAPS”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps.  Address 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


TEN  CENT  HAND  BOOKS. — Continued  from  page  2  of  cover. 


THE  STAGE. 

No,  -41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
u  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  mkistrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  mens  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  ROOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  05.  ML  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  :  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

•  No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies. .puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boj’s.  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW7  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
fgether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No!  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW7  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW7  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret.  and*ne  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and 
etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church, 
and  in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW7  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dia Jer-t.  Frejuh  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
,]e  and  concise  manner  possible. 


MU 
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No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bate.  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sou r'c'H  for  procuring  information  on  tie*  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instrue 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parth 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squa 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated,  and 
'containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By.  J.  Harrington 
Kg6H6 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  15.  HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH. — This  wonderful  book  pre¬ 
sents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experience  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self-made  men 
of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  of  the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The  book  will  give  you 
tlio  secret 

No.  19.’ FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  infonnation  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abnev. 

No!  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study.  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers.  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens, 
Author  of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  aHioy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “Dow  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  IO  CENTS  EACH  OR  3  FOR.  35  CENTS. 

Address,  FRANK  TOUSEY  Publisher  24  Union  Snuare  New  York. 


SECRET  SERVICE. 

OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY.  DETECTIVES. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  “Old  King  Brady,”  the  celebrated  detective,  who  has  unrav¬ 
eled  more  mysteries  than  any  sleuth  ever  heard  of.  In  the  series  of  stories  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  SECRET  SERVICE,  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  young  man  known  as  “Young 
King  Brady,”  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  excel  “Old  King  Brady”  in  working  up 
dangerous  eases  and  running  the  criminals  to  earth.  How  well  he  does  so  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  following  stories  published  in 

SECRET  SERVICE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PACES 


Colored  Covers.  Issued  Weekly. 


1  The  Black  Band;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  Against  a 

Hard  Gang.  An  Interesting  Detective  Story. 

2  Told  by  the  Ticker;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

3  The  Bradys  After  a  Million;  or,  Their  Chase  to  Save  an 

Heiress. 

4  The  Bradys’  Great  Bluff;  or,  A  Bunco  Game  that  Failed 

to  Work. 

5  In  and  Out;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Lively 

Chase. 

6  The  Bradys’  Hard  Fight;  or,  After  the  Pullman  Car 

Crooks. 

7  Case  Number  Ten;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Private  Asy¬ 

lum  Fraud. 

8  The  Bradys’  Silent  Search;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Gang. 

9  The  Maniac  Doctor;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  in 

Peril. 

10  Held  at  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Baffling  Case. 

11  Miss  Mystery,  the  Girl  from  Chicago;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  on  a  Dark  Trail. 

12  The  Bradys’  Deep  Game;  or,  Chasing  the  Society 

Crooks. 

13  Hop  Lee,  the  Chinese  Slave  Dealer;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  and  the  Opium  Fiends. 

11  The  Bradys  in  the  Dark;  or,  The  Hardest.  Case  of  all. 

15  The  Queen  of  Diamonds;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys’ 
Treasure  Case. 

10  The  Bradys  on  Top;  or,  The  Great  River  Mystery. 

17  The  Missing  Engineer;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

the  Lightning  Express. 

18  The  Bradys’  Fight  For  a  Life;  or,  A  Mystery  Hard  to 


Solve. 


19  The  Bradys’  Best  Case;  or.  Tracking  the  River  Pirates. 


20  The  Foot  in  the  Frog;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

the  Mystery  of  the  Owl  Train. 

21  The  Bradys’  Hard  Luck;  or,  Working  Against  Odds. 

22  The  Bradys  Baffled;  or,  In  Search  of  the  Green  Goods 

Men. 

23  The  Opium  King;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Chinatown  Case. 

24  The  Bradys  in  Wall  Street;  or,  A  Plot  to  Steal  a  Mil¬ 

lion. 

25  The  Girl  From  Boston;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  o'— 

a  Peculiar  Case. 

2d  The  Bradys  and  the  Shoplifters;  or,  Hard  Work  on  a  Dry 
Goods  Case. 

27  Zig  Zag  the  Clown;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Circus  Trail. 

28  The  Bradys  Out  West;  or.  Winning  a  Hard  Case. 

29  After  the  Kidnappers;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  False  Clew. 

30  Old  and  Young  King  Bradys’  Battle;  or,  Bound  to  Win 

Their  Case. 

31  The  Bradys’  Race  Track  Job;  or,  Crooked  Work  Among 

Jockeys. 

32  Found  in  the  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Murder 

Mystery. 

33  The  Bradys  in  Chicago;  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the 

Lake  Front. 

34  The  Bradys’  Great  Mistake;  or,  Shadowing  the  Wrong 

Man. 

35  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Mystery;  or,  Working  for  the 

Government. 


36  The  Bradys  Down  South;  or,  The  Great  Plantation 

Mystery. 

37  The  House  in  the  Swamp;  or.  the  Bradys’  Keenest  Work. 

33  The  Knock-out-Drops  Gang;  or,  the  Bradys’  Riskv  Venture. 

39  The  Bradys’  Close  Shave;  or,  Into  the  Jaws  of  Death. 

40  I  he  Bradys’  Star  Case;  or,  Working  for  Love  and  Glory. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
6  cents.  Address  *  ^ 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


